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GALILEO AND PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 


Tue history of Galileo’s condemnation 
by the Roman Inquisition, whether 
written by papal apologists anxious to 
put the most favourable construction on 
the proceedings of the Holy Office, or 
by protestant controversialists eager to 
paint the hated tribunal in the darkest 
possible colours, laboured, till quite 
recently, under a most serious defect— 
the almost entire silence of the principal 
witness in the case. The contemporary 
record of the trial, drawn up from day 
to day by the Secretary of the Inquisi- 
tion, was accessible only in a fragmen- 
tary form. A Roman prelate, Marino 
Marini, prefect of the papal archives, 
had published, in 1850, a certain 
number of extracts from this document; 
but the work in which they appeared 
exhibited so strong a desire to white- 
wash the Inquisition, that suspicions of 
garbled citation and unfair handling 
were necessarily aroused. 

When thoroughly trustworthy facts, 
in adequate number, are not within the 
historian’s reach, his task degenerates 
into the mere fitting of a few isolated 
stones into a mosaic of arbitrary hypo- 
thesis. It did so in the case before us. 
Those who undertook to describe Gali- 
leo’s trial practically allowed their own 
attitude towards the church of Rome to 
determine the tendency of their work— 
conditioned only by the necessity of 
making their theories account for such 
scanty facts as had been conclusively 
established. The extensive literature 
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which arose under these conditions was 
little more than the utterance of Roman, 
or anti-Roman, prepossessions under the 
form of historical inquiries. The case 
remained in this unsatisfactory con- 
dition until 1867, when a most impor- 
tant addition to the facts previously 
known was made through M. Henri de 
’Epinois. A paper entitled Galilée et 
U Inquisition, published by him in the 
Revue des Questions Historiques for that 
year, contains a series of extracts which 
he was permitted to make from the 
trial-record in the archives of the Holy 
Office at Rome. Many of these are 
of the utmost interest, and throw a 
new and vivid light on the hitherto 
obscure subject with which they deal. 
One particular entry in the trial-record 
appears to me to have an important 
bearing on the question of papal in- 
fallibility, and this I propose to exa- 
mine in the present paper. It fortu- 
nately happens that the view taken by 
infallibilists of the relation of Galileo’s 
case to the central dogma of their 
system has been deliberately expounded 
in an article of the Dublin Review (New 
Series, No. X., 1865).! I shall make 
use of the theological materials col- 
lected by the learned author of the 
atticle in question, and examine how far 
his conclusions require modification in 
consequence of the facts for the first 
time unearthed by M. de I’Epinois. 

1 Vols. XVI. and XVII. contain articles 
which further develope the same view. 
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A reply to certain remarks of the 
Reviewer which reflect unfairly, as I 
think, on the characters of Galileo and 
his predecessor Copernicus, will con- 
clude my paper. 

The Reviewer begins by defining the 
position which believers in papal infal- 
libility are bound to take up with 
respect to the doctrinal decrees of pontifi 
cal congregations, .e. decisions on mai- 
ters of belief published by certain 
standing committees of Cardinals ap- 
pointed by the Pope. When these are 
sanctioned by the Pope’s authority and 
promulgated by his express command, 
they are to be regarded as his instruc- 
tions ex cathedra, and therefore as 
infallible. The arguments alleged in 
support of this view are as follows. A 
doctrinal declaration emanating directly 
from the Pope himself, and couched 
in language which shows that it is 
intended for the whole church, is 
beyond all doubt a decision ex cathedra. 
It may, however, happen that what is, 
in form, only the decision of a pontifical 
congregation, may be in fact a decree of 
the Pope. When the Pope authorizes 
a doctrinal decree and commands its 
publication by a particular congregation, 
he thereby confers upon it the papal 
origination and universal destination 
which together characterize a decision 
ex cathedra, This inference, besides its 
inherent reasonableness, rests further 
on direct authoritative statements of the 
present Pope. In declarations the in- 
fallibility of which no Romanist can 
dispute, Pius IX. has claimed submis- 
sion for “the doctrinal decisions put 
forth by the pontifical congregations ;” 
and also laid it down, by way of 
example, that a particular decree of the 
congregation of the Index, sanctioned 
by papal authority and published by 
papal command, must be understood as 
finally decisive, and demanding “ from 
all who boast of the catholic profession” 
complete obedience. 

The case of Galileo presents us with 
two congregational decrees, to which the 
Reviewer applies the test of infallibility 
above laid down. The first is that issued 
by the congregation of the Index on 
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March 5, 1616, declaring the doctrine of 
the mobility of the earth and immo- 
bility of the sun to be false and altogether 
opposed to the divine Scripture, and sus- 
pending the work of Copernicus in which 
it was taught. The Reviewer argues that, 
since this decree undoubtedly possessed 
the first of the two conditions to be 
satistied by an ex cathedra utterance— 
viz. papal approval, “the whole ques- 
tion turns on one single issue, whether 
the publication of this decree was, or 
was not, expressly and personally com- 
manded by the Holy. Father himself.” 
The issue is decided in the negative, on 
the ground that there is no evidence 
connecting the Pope with the publica- 
tion of the decree, and consequently the 
decree itself is declared to lack this 
essential mark of a pronouncement 
ex cathedra. Accordingly, the Pope’s 
infallibility is not involved in the con- 
gregation’s erroneous condemnation of 
Copernicanism. 

The second instance is contained in 
the final judgment pronounced by the 
Inquisition on Galileo in 1633. The 
essential passage of the sentence is as 
follows :-—“. . Wesay, judge, and 
declare, that you, the above-named Gali- 
leo, . . . . have rendered yourself by 
this Holy Office vehemently suspected 
of heresy—that is, that you believed 
and held that doctrine which is false 
and contrary to the sacred Seriptures, 
namely, that the sun is the centre of the 
orbit of the world and that it moves not 
from east to wesi, and that the earth 
moves and is not the centre of the 
world.” 

The Reviewer argues thai here, agair, 
we have to do with a declaration to 
which infallibility does not attach ; in- 
asmuch as no evidence is forthcoming to 
show ether that the sentence of the 
Inquisition had the Pope’s approval, or 
that it was published at his command. 
His conclusion therefore is that the 
Pope’s infallibility is as little committed 
against Copernicanism by the verdict of 
the Holy Office as by that of the con- 
gregation of the Index. 

A proposition, the truth of which rests 
merely on the absence of contradictory 

















evidence, is obviously in a precarious 
state so long as it cannot be shown 
that hostile evidence is non-existent, as 
well as non-producible. This is why, for 
instance, reasoning against Darwinism 


based on the absence of “missing links” 


is soinconclusive. If the e stlentio argu- 
ment is more used in Theology than else- 
where, it is because in that subject there 
is far less risk than in other branches of 
knowledge that new and unexpected 
facts may make their appearance, and 
demand recognition. Even there, how- 
ever, this danger cannot be safely disre- 
garded, as will presently be seen in the 
case in hand. 

The reader’s special attention is re- 
quested to the following extract from 
the trial-record, the original of which is 
appended in a note.’ Its latinity hardly 
admits of a verbatim translation. 
“June 16, 1633.—Case of Galileo dei 
Galilei—His Holiness having been in- 
formed as above, ordered that he should 
be questioned as to his intention, 
threatened with the torture, and if he 
still stood to his previous statement, 
compelled to sign a recantation on grave 
suspicion of heresy in a solemn assem- 
bly of the Holy Office, and sentenced 
to imprisonment during the pleasure of 
the sacred congregation, with an in- 
junction to him in faturé not to discuss 
the mobility of the earth or the stabi- 
lity of the sun, either in writing or by 
word of mouth in any manner what- 


1 ** Die Junii, 1633. Galilei de Galileis 
de quo supra proposito cautus Sanctissimus 
decrevit ipsum interrogandum esse super 
intentione et comminata ei tortura ac si sus- 
tinuerit previa abjuratione de vehementi in 
plena congregatione 8. officii, condemnandum 
ad carcerem arbitrio s&cre congregationis, 
injuncto ei ne de cetero scripto vel verbo 
tractet amplius quovis modo de mobilitate 
terre nec de stabilitate solis et e contra sub 
peena relapsus. Librum vero ab eo con- 
scriptum cui titulus est Dialogo de Galileo 
Galilei Linceo, prohibendum fore. Preterea 
ut hee omnibus innotescant, exemplaria sen- 
teutie de supra ferende transmitti jussit ad 
omnes nuncios apostolicos et ad omnes here- 
tice pravitatis inquisitores, ac precipue ad in- 
quisitorem Florentiequi eam intimarent in ejus 
plena congregatione accersitis etiam et coram 
plerisque mathematice artis professoribus 
publice legi.”—G@alilée et P Inquisition, p. 129. 
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ever, on pain of being treated as a re- 
lapsed heretic. Also that the book 
written by him entitled Dialogue of 
Galileo Galilei, member of the Lincean 
Academy, be prohibited. Further, in 
order that these things may become 
universally known, he commanded 
copies of the sentence, to be passed as 
above, to be forwarded to all apostolic 
nuncios, and to all Inquisitors into 
heretical pravity (and especially to the 
Inquisitor of Florence), who should 
cause it to be publicly read in their 
solemn assembly after having taken 
measures to secure the attendance of 
the principal professors of the mathe- 
matical art.” 

The concluding scenes of Galileo’s 
trial took place in exact conformity 
with these directions. On June 21 he 
was required by the Inquisition to state 
whether, and if so when, he had held 
the Copernican theory. On his assert- 
ing that he had not done so since that 
doctrine had been condemned by the 
congregation of the Index, he was 
pressed with the presumption which his 
Dialogue afforded to the contrary, and 
urged to tell the truth freely. He still, 
however, adhered to the statement he 
had made, and was thereupon twice 
warned that, unless he made up his 
mind to tell the truth, the tribunal 
would order the application of the tor- 
ture. Even this menace proved ineffec- 
tual, and, in the language of the trial- 
record, “as nothing further could be 
done to carry out the (Pope’s) order, he 
was sent back to his place of confine- 
ment.” 

The sentence of the Inquisition, pro- 
nounced the following day, declared 
Galileo to have incurred the penalties 
imposed on persons vehemently sus- 
pected of heresy, and required, as the 
condition of absolving him from them, 
that he should abjure his error in a set 
form prescribed by the tribunal. In 
order to “make him more cautious for 
the future,” his Dialogue was to be pro- 
hibited, and his person imprisoned 
during the pleasure of the congregation. 
As a “salutary penance” he was en- 
joined to recite the seven <n 
H 
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psalms once a week for the space of 
three years. 

In his recantation Galileo was made 
to promise absolute silence as to the 
Copernican theory, and to undertake 
that, if he knew a heretic, or any one 
suspected of heresy, he would denounce 
- him to the Holy Office. 

The reader will observe how sedu- 
lously the members of the court 
moulded their sentence on the mandate 
issued to them by the Pope. The 
psalm-reciting penance, and the ex- 
torted promise to inform against here- 
tics, are the only points on which they 
appear to have exercised an indepen- 
dent power of origination. 

The terms of the Pope’s order fully 
warrant the conclusion that he autho- 
rized at least so much of the sentence 
of the Inquisition as merely embodied 
his own direct instructions. Thus, the 
proposition that Galileo had rendered 
himself suspected of a heresy, viz. of 
believing that the earth moved and the 
sun stood still, unquestionably received 
the papal assent. 

That the sentence was published at 
the Pope’s command is manifest from 
his detailed directions as to the sending 
out of copies to the nuncios and Inqui- 
sitors: its universal destination is ren- 
dered equally certain by the words 
“omnibus innotescant” of the Pope’s 
order. 

The trial-minute, which has now been 
adequately examined for the purpose in 
hand, establishes the following propo- 
sition :— 

Pope Urban VIII. authorized the 
statement that it was heresy to believe 
in the motion of the earth and the non- 
motion of the sun, and ordered such 
statement to be published by the con- 
gregation of the Holy Office. 

Thus the two conditions which, ac- 
cording to the Dublin Reviewer, suffice 
to render the decree of a pontifical con 
gregation equivalent to an ex cathedra 
papal utterance are sati-fied by the sen- 
tence of the Inquisition against Galileo ; 
at least as far as the here ical character 
of Copernicanism is concerned. The 
Reviewer's argument, therefore, when 


the additional facts contained in the 
trial-minute are duly taken into ac- 
count, proves that a decision possessing 
the essential marks of infallibility de- 
clared that to be an heretical opinion 
which we now know to be an ascer- 
tained and unquestionable fact. Such 
a conclusion cannot, of course, be ad- 
mitted for a moment by any infallibi- 
list. It appears, however, to have been 
legitimately arrived at from the pre- 
mises laid down by the Dublin Re- 
viewer. I leave it to him, either to 
point out the inconclusiveness of my 
reasoning, or else to refute his own 
theory as to the doctrinal decrees of 
pontifical congregations. 

I now pass to the Reviewer's deroga- 
tory suggestions about Copernicus and 
Galileo, which an adequate acquaintance 
even with secondary sources of informa- 
tion would have enabled him to avoid. 

The first is, the oft-repeated insinua- 
tion that Copernicus advocated the 
heliocentric theory only as a serviceable 
hypothesis, and not as a probable truth. 
An authority on this point shall be at 
once cited to which the Reviewer ought 
to be the last to take an objection. The 
congregation of the Index published in 
1620 the corrections with which the 
work of Copernicus, suspended in 1616, 
was to be allowed to reappear. Its de- 
cree on this occasion begins by saying 
that the members of the congregation 
thought the book ought in strictness to 
have been absolutely forbidden, because 
in it the author undertakes not merely 
to treat hypothetically, but to establish 
as absolutely true, doctrines which con- 
tradict the Holy Scriptures taken in 
their veritable catholic meaning.’ To 
most persons, however, the opinion of 
Galileo on this point will be more satis- 
factory than that of a Roman congrega- 
tion. We have it in a letter to Monsig- 
nor Dini, dated March 23, 1614 : ?—- 

‘‘The assertion that Copernicus did 
not believe the motion of the earth to 


1 Riccioli. 
497. 
2 This and other passages from Galileo’s 
letters which follow are translated from the 
Florentine edition of his collected works, 


Almagestum, vol. ii., pp. 496, 
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be a reality cannot, in my opinion, meet 
with support, except perhaps among 
those who have not read him, inasmuch 
as his book is full of matter dependent 
on, or else explaining and maintaining, 
the motion of the earth. In his dedica- 
tion he confesses himself well aware 
that this supposition would cause him 
to be reputed a fool by the mass of man- 
kind, to whose opinion, however, he de- 
clares himself indifferent. With far 
greater justice would he have been 
esteemed such, had he been willing to 
incur the stigma of folly for the sake of 
an opinion which he merely advanced, 
but.did not internally and actually be- 
lieve.” 

A reference to the book of Coperni- 
cus itself fully bears out the above state- 
ments. It is true that the prefatory 
pages speak only the most guarded and 
hypothetical language ; but, in the main 
body of the work, the real belief of the 
author in the truth of his theory is un- 
mistakeably, if only incidentally, mani- 
fested. Thus he tells his readers why 
“the Ancients thought that the earth 
was at rest in the centre of the uni- 
verse,” and points out the inadequacy 
of their reasons. He entitles a parti- 
cular chapter, a “ proof” of the earth’s 
motion—language which the congrega- 
tion of the Index were at the pains to 
soften down into “proof of the hypo- 
thesis of the earth’s motion ;” and so on. 
But the most decisive passage is that at 
the end of the tenth chapter of the first 
book, where, after describing the earth 
as a planet circling about the sun with 
the six others then known, he exclaims, 
in a burst of religious feeling, “so great, 
of a truth, is this godlike handiwork 
of the Almighty!” ‘This passage, as ab- 
solutely incompatible with a hypotheti- 
cal view, was expunged by the Index- 
congregation, nor, 1 apprehend, will the 
Dublin Reviewer propose to render it, 
“so great is my godlike hypothesis 
about the Almighty’s handiwork !” 

The criticism on Galileo to which I 
take exception is as follows :— 

“It is often taken for granted by 
Galileo’s admirers that throughout he 
interiorly accepted Copernicanism as 


undoubtedly true. They represent him 
therefore in fact, as one of the most 
mendacious and cowardly poltroons who 
ever appeared in public life, and we 
would fain, if possible, ‘deliver bim 
from his friends.’ That he was greatly 
attached to the theory: earnestly de- 
sired the church’s permission to believe 
it ; and would at once have heartily and 
delightedly believed it, could he have 
obtained this permission ;—is clear 
enough: but to our minds it is by no 
means clear that he was prepared deli- 
berately to accept it in defiance of her 
authority.” 

Let us see whether the facts bear out 
such an opinion. 

Prior to the condemnation of the 
heliocentric theory by the congregation 
of the Index in 1616, Galileo avowed 
his belief in it with much directness. 
As early as 1597 we find him informing 
the German astronomer, Kepler, that he 
had many years before become a convert 
to this tenet. In 1615, the year pre- 
ceding the congregation’s decision, he 
wrote his celebrated letter to the Grand 
Duchess Christina, which contains the 
following explicit declaration :—“ In my 
studies of Astronomy and Philosophy I 
hold, as to the world’s system, that the 
sun, without changing place, is situate 
in the centre of the revolution of the 
celestial orbs, and that the earth turns 
about its own axis and moves round the 
sun.” 

Galileo does not content himself, in 
this admirably reasoned letter, with 
stating his own opinion, but goes on to 
show the unwisdom and futility of any 
attempt to check the unwelcome theory 
by means of ecclesiastical censures, The 
passages in which he does this shall be 
cited in full: they are well worthy of 
careful perusal, and have an application 
far wider than their obvious and imme- 
diate one. 

“It may be doubted whether some 
ambiguity will not continue to exist as 
long as the nature of the pre-eminence 
which renders Sacred Theology worthy 
the name of Queen of the Sciences re- 
mains undefined. For she may be such 
either because all that they teach is 
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contained and demonstrated in her, only 
with more excellent means and with 
sublimer learning—in the way, for in- 
stance, that the rules of book-keeping 
and land-surveying are contained in a 
higher form in arithmetic and in Euclid, 
than in the manuals of Accountants and 
Surveyors—or because the subject with 
which Theology is occupied surpasses in 
dignity all the subjects which are 
treated by the other sciences, and also 
because her teaching is carried on by 
higher methods, That the sovereign 
title and authority is rightfully due to 
Theology in the first of these senses, 
cannot, [ think, be affirmed by such 
Theologians as have had any experience 
in the other sciences ; not one of whom, 
I believe, will say that Astronomy, 
Music, and Medicine are more admirably 
and exactly contained in the Sacred 
Scriptures than in the works of Archi- 
medes, Ptolemy, Boetius, and Galen. It 
seems, therefore, that the royal pre- 
eminence is due in the second sense, by 
virtue of the sublimity of the subject 
and the admirable teachings of divine 
revelations in those conclusions which 
the mind of man could grasp by no 
other means, and which most highly 
concern the obtaining of everlasting sal- 
vation. If, therefore, Theology, oceupy- 
ing herself with the highest of divine 
contemplations, and seated, by reason 
of the supreme authority committed to 
her, in the throne of regal dignity, de- 
scends not to the lower and humbler 
speculations of the inferior sciences, to 
which, as not concerning salvation she 
is indifferent ; her professors ought not 
to claim authority to issue decrees in 
crafts which they have not practised or 
studied. Indeed, to do so would be as 
if an absolute prince, knowing his 
power freely to command and to enforce 
obedience, were to determine (he being 
neither physician nor architect), that 
medicine and architecture should be 
practised according to his directions, 
to the grave peril of the wretched pa- 
tients’ lives and the manifest ruin of 
the buildings. Moreover, to command 
these same professors of astronomy to 
be on their guard against their own 


observations and demonstrations, as 
being such as cannot be other than 
fallacies and sophisms, is to command 
them to do what is more than impossible, 
since it is to require them not merely 
not to see what they see, and not to 
understand what they understand, but 
also by searching to find out the contrary 
of that which spontaneously presents 
itself. Hence, before doing this, it 
would be necessary to show them how 
to make the powers of the mind mutu- 
ally command each other, and set the 
inferior over the superior; so that the 
imagination and the will should be both 
able and willing to believe the opposite 
of that which the intellect perceives. 
I am still speaking of purely natural 
propositions, which are not matters of 
faith, not of supernatural ones which 
are so. I would beg the wise and 
learned fathers (of the church) to con- 
sider with all diligence the difference 
which exists between matters of mere 
opinion and matters of demonstration, in 
order that, bringing clearly before their 
minds the stringent force of necessary 
inference, they may the better convince 
themselves that it is not in the power 
of professors of the demonstrative 
sciences to alter their opinions at will, 
so as to be now of one way of thinking 
and now of another. In this manner 
they will see how great a difference 
there is between directing a mathema- 
tician or philosopher, and disposing 
of a merchant or lawyer; and that 
demonstrated conclusions about things 
in nature or in the heavens, do not 
admit of being altered with the same 
ease as opinions as to what is permis- 
sible or not, under a contract, mortgage, 
or bill of exchange. 

1“Tf, in order utterly to extinguish 
this opinion (¢.e. the heliocentric theory), 
it were enough to silence a single in- 
dividual, this end could be easily com- 
passed. The case, however, stands other- 
wise, since to carry out such a determina- 
tion it would be necessary to prohibit 
not only the book of Copernicus, and the 
writings of the other authors who follow 


1 From this point to the end of the extract 
I have followed Salusbury’s English version. 




















the same opiniop, but to interdict the 
whole science of astronomy, and which 
is more, to forbid men looking towards 
heaven, that so they might not see Mars 
and Venus at one time near to the earth, 
and at another iarther off... and many 
other sensible phenomena, which can 
never by any means be reconciled to 
the Ptolemaic system, but are unan- 
swerable arguments for the Copernican. 

“ But the prohibiting of this writer, 
now that.by many new observations, 
and hy the application of many of the 
learned to the reading of him, his hypo- 
thesis and doctrine appear every day to 
be more true; having admitted and 
tolerated it for so many years, whilst he 
was less followed, studied, and confirmed, 
would seem, in my judgment, an affront 
to truth, and a seeking the more to 
obscure and oppress her, the more she 
shows herself clear and perspicuous, 

“The abolishing and censuring, not 
the whole book, but only so much of it 
as concerns this particular tenet would, 
if I mistake not, be a still greater detri- 
ment to souls; it being an occasion of 
great scandal to see a position proved, 
and to see it afterwards made a sin to 
believe it. The prohibiting the whole 
science, what other would it be but an 
open contempt of an hundred texts of 
the Holy Scriptures, which teach us 
that the glory and the greatness of 
Almighty God are admirably discerned 
in all his works, and divinely read in 
the open book of heaven ?” 

The above extracts not only define 
Galileo’s attitude towards the heliocen- 
tric theory, but show very plainly how 
little his conviction was likely to be 
shaken by the adverse verdict of a com- 
mittee of Cardinals. That after the 
formal deliverance of the Index congre- 
gation, in 1616, he adopted a guarded 
tone, and avoided any expression of 
personal opinion was, in Italy at the 
opening of the 17th century, only the 
inevitable consequence of an ecclesi- 
astical censure: indeed had he, during 
the remainder of his life, never made 
another reference to the subject, his 
silence would have afforded no warrant 
for inferring any change of internal 
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belief. We are not, however, without 
positive indications that during the 
period which elapsed between that 
event and his own condemnation in 
1633, Galileo's opinion remained un- 


altered. Thus, in a letter dated Sep- 
tember 23, 1624, after saying that a 
certain Padre Grassi, was not altogether 
opposed to the earth’s motion, he adds 
“This .nows that he leans considerably 
to my opinions.” Again, on November 
19, 1629, he mentions what he sup- 
posed to be the cause of the flow and 
ebb of the sea. His explanation,’ as 
he himself tells us in a letter of Decem- 
ber 7, 1624, “involved the truth of 
the Copernican system.” 

Even in the miserable years which 
succeeded his condemnation — years 
spent under the spying vigilance, the 
watchful suspicion, and the reiterated 
menaces of the Holy Office—Galileo still 
occasionally mentions the earth’s motion 
in his letters, but it is now in that tone 
of irony, veiling the keenest contempt 
under language of profound submission 
tu the will of his ecclesiastical superiors, 
which he had employed with such won- 
derful effect, and with consequences so 
disastrous to himself, in his celebrated 
dialogue on the two rival systems of the 
world. A specimen of this mode of 
finding a vent for his pent-up feelings 
of just indignation, is preserved to us 
in a letter written on March 29, 1641, 
only nine months before his death. 
It is addressed to an old pupil, who was 
a decided Copernican, and opens with 
a preface so pompously papal, that, but 
for asly sally against “ Ptolemy and his 
allies,” and a hint to his correspondent 
to read up a particular point in his 
“unlucky dialogue,” it might easily be 
taken to indicate a real abandonment of 
his cherished tenet. 

The reader is, I hope, by this time 
convinced that from his thirtieth year un- 
til his death at the age of eighty- seven, 
Galileo held firmly and unwaveringly 
to the truth of the Copernican system. 

It remains to enquire whether, such 

1 The erroneousness of this explanation does 


not, of course, affect the object with which I 
mention it here, 
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being the case, his conduct at the bar of 
the Inquisition must cause us to regard 
him as, in the language of the Dublin 
Reviewer, “ one of the most mendacious 
and cowardly poltroons who ever ap- 
peared in public life.” Let us try to 
place ourselves in the position of the 
persecuted philosopher when he was 
making up his mind what line to adopt 
in the approaching trial. We may 
imagine him reasoning with himself 
somewhat as follows :— 

“Tf I declare my belief in Coperni- 
canism, and refuse to abandon it, the 
consequences to myself will probably be 
that after undergoing cruel tortures, I 
shall be left to linger out the remnant 
of my days in a dungeon of the Holy 
Office. The new ideas which a few 
more years might have ripened into 
important discoveries, especially those 
which I believe are destined to form the 
basis of the yet unborn science of motion, 
will thus be utterly lost to the world. 
All my books will, of course, be put 
upon the Index; and the work of 
my whole life all but obliterated. I 
shall not even have the satisfaction of 
giving an open testimony to the truth 
before the world: all that can ever be 
known of my fate will be that I entered 
the gates of the Inquisition, and was 
never seen to quit them again. I shall 
simply go down noiselessly into silence. 
On the other hand, if I make an abso- 
lute submission tothe will of the tribunal, 
I may reasonably hope to eseape without 
any other punishment than the prohibi- 
tion of my dialogue, and thus be able to 
devote my remaining years, without let or 
hindrance, tothe advancement of science.” 

Other influences, both physical and 
moral, undoubtedly threw their weight 
into the scale of submission. The 
efficacy of protracted bodily suffering in 
loosening the tenacity of the will is 
notorious. Galileo had long laboured 
under more than one painful malady, 
and, just at the crisis of his trial, was 
visited with a paroxysm of gout. After 
@ most trying journey, in a litter, from 
Florence to Rome, undertaken in the 
very depth of winter, in obedience to 
the threatening ard peremptory sum- 


mons of the Holy Office, and involving 
a quarantine of eighteen days at a 
wretched station, destitute of all com- 
forts for a sick man, Galileo reached 
Rome on February 13, 1633. In accord- 
ance with the cruelly deliberate proce- 
dure of the Inquisition, he was kept in 
suspense for two months before his case 
came on, and then his examinations took 
place at long intervals, separated by 
weeks of terrible anxiety. The last 
was on June 21, the day before that on 
which sentence was pronounced. No 
one can doubt what the effect of all this 
was likely to be on a suffering invalid 
who was entering his 70th year. 

The wishes of those persons to whom 
Galileo was bound by the strongest 
feelings of loyalty and friendship, were 
expressed with the utmost emphasis in 
favour of his adopting a submissive line 
of conduct. The Tuscan ambassa- 
dor, Niccolini, who showed himself, 
throughout the affair, the warmest and 
staunchest supporter of the persecuted 
old man, urged this policy upon him 
as approved by the Government of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, to whose 
personal service Galileo was attached. 
The Grand Duke himself had caused 
letters to be addressed to all the Cardi- 
nals who were members of the Holy 
Office, entreating their favourable .con- 
sideration of his servant’s case. It is 
most satisfactory to know that, even 
under the combined pressure thus 
brought to bear upon him from every 
quarter, Galileo did not come to the 
resolution of denying the truth to which 
the best part of his life had been de- 
voted, without an agonizing internal 
struggle. A despatch of Niccolini to his 
Government enables us to be witnesses 
of the conflict, and to watch the iron of 
the Inquisition slowly entering into his 
soul. The ambassador, writing three 
days before the first examination, de- 
scribes how, finding that Galileo spoke 
of maintaining his opinions before the 
Inquisition, he had exhorted him to 
abandon such an intention, and to 
submit to whatever the tribunal re- 
quired him to believe or hold in the 
matter. “ He,” continues Niccolini, “ is 

















in terrible affliction, and, as far as my 

opinion goes, I find him so sunk since 

= that I entertain fears for his 
fe.” 

Had Galileo stood by his opinions to 
the last, he would have performed an 
act of almost superhuman heroism, in 
sacrificing himself for a mere speculative 
Opinion, to believe which could make 
no man morally better, or to disbelieve 
it morally worse. That he failed to 
attain this sublime height of  self- 
abandonment affords no ground for 
inferring that he would have succumbed 
under a less exceptionally severe temp- 
tation : it does not even show that he 
would have lacked the martyr’s courage, 
had the truth to be maintained been a 
religious belief deemed vitally bound up 
with eternal weal or woe. Huss, or 
Savonarola, might well have declined 
martyrdom for some abstract opinion 
in speculative Theology, and even the 
Dublin Reviewer, though he calls Galileo 
a “cowardly poltroon,” might object to 
be racked in defence of his theory of 
the infallibility of pontifical congrega- 
tions. 

By nothing short of absolute submis- 
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sion to the will of his judges, could 
Galileo hope to attain the immunity he 
desired: even the unconditional sur- 
render which he actually made barely 
saved him from the torture, and failed 
to save him from condemnation and 
sentence of imprisonment. While, there- 
fore, a slight stain of unveracity un- 
questionably attaches to Galileo’s me- 
mory, the heavy responsibility involved 
in driving a fellow-creature by the fear 
of torture and ruin, to declare solemnly 
before God that to be false, which he 
inwardly believes to be true, must rest 
mainly on Pope Urban VIII. 

It is a most remarkable circum- 
stance, that by declining the crown of 
martyrdom on behalf of the Copernican 
theory, Galileo took the very step which 
ensured its ultimate triumph. In the 
subsequent years of study purchased by 
his humiliating submission, he laid down 
the great elementary principles of dy- 
namics ; Kepler contributed his dis- 
covery of the laws of planetary move- 
ment ; and Newton reared on the firm 
basis thus made ready to his hand the 
magnificent structure of universal gravi- 
tation. 

SepLey Tayvor. 
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A PRINCESS OF THULE. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, AUTHOR OF “ THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON,” ETO, 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE VOYAGE OF TNE ‘ PHCEBE.” 


Ir was a cold morning in January, and 
up here among the Jura hills the clouds 
had melted into a small and chilling 
rain that fell ceaselessly. The great 
“Paps of Jura” were hidden in the 
mist ; even the valleys near at hand 
were vague and dismal in the paie fog ; 
and the Sound of Islay, lying below, 
and the far sea beyond, were gradually 
growing indistinguishable. In a rude 
little sheiling, built on one of the pla- 
teaus of rock, Frank Lavender sat alone, 
listening to the plashing of the rain 
without. A rifle that he had just care- 
fully dried lay across his knees. A 
brace of deer-hounds had stretched out 
their paws on the earthern floor, and 
had put their long noses between their 
paws to produce a little warmth. It 
was, indeed, a cold and damp morning; 
and the little hut was pervaded with a 
smell of wet wood, and also of peat- 
ashes, for one of the gillies had tried 
to light a fire, but the peats had gone 
out. 

It was Lavender who had let the fire 
go out. He had forgotten it. He was 
thinking of other things—of a song, 
mostly, that Sheila used to sing; and 
lines of it went hither and thither 
through his brain, as he recalled the 
sound of her voice :— 


** [laste to thy barque, 
Coastwisne steer not ; 
Nail wide of Mull, 
Jura near not? 


* Farewell, she said, 
/ler last pang subduing, 
Brave Mae Intyre, 
Costly thy wooing!” 


There came into the sheiling a little, 
wiry, old keeper, with shaggy grey hair 
and keen black eyes. 

“Cosh bless me !” he said, petulantly, 
as he wrung the rain out of his bonnet, 
“you hef let the peats go out, Mr. La- 
vender, and who will tell when the rain 
will go off?” 

“ It can’t last long, Neil. It came on 
too suddenly for that. I thought we 
were going to get one fine day when we 
started this morning; but you don’t 
often manage that here, Neil.” 

“Indeed no, Sir,” said Neil, who was 
not a native of Jura, and was as eager 
as anyone to abuse the weather prevail- 
ing there, “it is a ferry bad place for 
the weather. If the Almichty were 
to tek the sun away a’ tagether, it 
would be days and weeks and days 
before you would find it oot. But it iss 
a good thing, sir, you will get the one 
stag before the mist came down; and 
he is not a stag, mirover, but a fine big 
hart, and a royal, too, and I hef not seen 
many finer in the Jura hills. Oh, yes, 
sir, when he wass crossing the burn, I 
made out his points ferry well, and I 
wass saying to myself, ‘Now, if Mr. 
Lavender will get this one, it will be a 
grand day this day, and it will make up 
for many a wet day among the hills.’” 

“They haven’t come back with the 
pony yet?” Lavender asked, laying down 
his gun and going to the door of the 
hut. 

“Oh no,” Neil said, following him, 
“it iss a long way to get the powny, and 
maybe they will stop at Mr, MacDou- 
gall’s to hef a dram, And Mr. Mae 
Dougall was saying to me yesterday that 
the ferry next time you wass shoot a 
royal, he would hef the horns dressed 
and the head stuffed to make you a pre- 
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sent, for he is ferry proud of the picture 
of Miss Margaret, and he will say to me 
many’s sa time that I wass to gif you the 
ferry best shooting, and not to be afraid 
of disturbing sa deer, when you had a 
mind to go out. And Iam not sure, 
sir, we will not get another stag to tek 
down with us yet, if the wind would 
carry away the mist, for the rain that is 
nearly off now, and as you are ferry wet, 
sir, already, it is no matter if we go 
down through the glen and cross the 
water to get the side of Ben Bheulah.” 

“That is true enough, Neil ; and [ 
fancy the clouds are beginning to lift. 
And there they come with the pony.” 

Neil directed his glass towards a 
small group that appeared to be coming 
up the side of the valley below them, 
and that was still at some considerable 
distance. 

“Cosh bless me!” he cried, “what is 
that? There iss two strangers—oh yes, 
indeed, and mirover—and there is one 
of them on the pony.” 

Lavender’s heart leaped within him. 
If they were strangers, they were coming 
to see him ; and how long was it since 
he had seen the face of any one of his 
old friends and companions? It seemed 
to him years. 

“Is it a man or a woman on the 
pony, Neil ?” he asked, hurriedly, with 
some wild fancy flashing through his 
brain. “Give me the glass !” 

“Oh, it is a man,” said Neil, handing 
over the class. “ What would a woman 
be doing up sa hills on a morning like 
this?” 

The small party below came up out 
of the grey mist ; and Lavender in the 
distance heard a long view-halloo. 

“Cott tam them!” said Neil, at a 
venture. ‘“ There is not a deer on Ben- 
an Cabrach that will not hear them !” 

“ But if these strangers are coming 
to see ine, I fear we must leave the deer 
alone, Neil.” 

“ Ferry well, Sir, ferry well, Sir, it is 
a bad day whatever ; and it is not many 
strangers will come to Jura. I sup- 
pose they hef come to Port Asecaig, 
and taken the ferry across the Sound.” 
“T am going to meet them on chance,” 
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Lavender said, and he set off along the 
side of the deep valley, leaving Neil 
with the dogs and the rifles. 

“ Hillo, Johnny !” he cried, in amaze- 
ment, when he came upon the advancing 


group. “And you, Mosenberg! By 
Jove, how did you ever get here ?” 

There was an abundance of hand- 
shaking and incoherent questions when 
young Mosenberg jumped down on the 
wet heather, and the three friends had 
actually met. Lavender scarcely knew 
what to say: these two faces were so 
strange, and yet so familiar; their ap- 
pearance there was so unexpected, his 
pleasure so great. 

“T can’t believe my eyes yet, Johnny. 
Why did you bring him here? Don’t 
you know what you'll have to put up 
with in this place? Well, this does do 
a fellow’s heart good. I am awfully 
pleased to see you, and it is very kind 
of you-——” 

“ But | am very cold,” the handsome 
Jew boy said, swinging his arms and 
stamping his feet. ‘“ Wet boats, wet 
carts, wet roads, wet saddles, and every- 
where cold, cold, cold P 

“And he won’t drink whisky, so 
what is he to expect?” Johnny Eyre 
said. 

“Come along up to a little hut here,” 
Lavender said, “and we'll try to get a 
fire lit. And I have some brandy there 





“ And you have plenty of water to 
mix with it,” said the boy, looking 
mournfully around. “ Very good. Let 
us have the fire and the warm drink ; 
and then, you know the story of the 
music that was frozen in the trumpet, 
and that all came out when it was 
thawed at a tire? When we get warm 
we have very great news to tell you— 
oh, very great news indeed.” 

“T don’t want any news—I want 
your company, Come along, like good 
fellows, and leave the news for after- 
wards, The men are going on witha 
pony to fetch a stag that has been shot 
—they won't be back for an hour, I 
suppose, at the soonest, This is the 


sheiling up here, where the brandy is 
secreted. 


Now, Neil, help us to get up 
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a blaze. If any of you have newspapers, 
letters, or anything that will set a few 
sticks on fire P 

*“T have a box of wax matches,” 
Johnny said, “and I know how to light 
a@ peat-fire better than any man in the 
country.” 

He was not very successful at first, 
for the peats were a trifle damp ; but in 
the end he conquered, and a very fair 
blaze was produced, although the smoke 
that filled the sheiling had nearly 
blinded Mosenberg’s eyes. Then La- 
vender produced a small tin pot and a 
solitary tumbler ; and they boiled some 
water, and lit their pipes, and made 
themselves seats of peat round the fire. 
All the while a brisk conversation was 
going on, some portions of which 
astonished Lavender considerably. 

For months back, indeed, he had al- 
most cut himself off from the civilized 
world. His address was known to one 
or two persons; and sometimes they 
sent him a letter; but he was a bad 
correspondent. The news of his aunt’s 
death did not reach him till a fortnight 
after the funeral ; and then it was by a 
singular chance that he noticed it in 
the columns of an old newspaper. 

“That is the only thing I regret 
about coming away,” he was saying to 
these two friends of his; “I should 
like to have seen the old woman before 
she died. She was very kind to me.” 

“Well,” said Johnny Eyre, with a 
shake of the head, ‘‘that is all very 
well ; but a mere outsider like myself 
—you see, it looks to me a little un- 
natural that she should go and leave 
her money to a mere friend, and not to 
her own relations g 

“T am very glad she did,” Lavender 
said. “I had as good as asked her to 
do it long before. And Ted Ingram will 
make a better use of it than I ever did.” 

“It is all very well for you to say so 
now, after all this fuss about those two 
pictures ; but suppose she had left you 
to starve?” 

“Never mind suppositions,” Lavender 
said, to get rid of the subject. ‘“ Tell 
me, Mosenberg, how is that overture of 
yours getting on?” 








“Tt is nearly finished,” said the lad, 
with a flush of pleasure, “and I have 
shown it in rough to two or three good 
friends, and—shall I tell you !—it may 
be performed at the Crystal Palace. 
But that isachance. And the fate of 
it, that is also a chance. But you—you 
have succeeded all at once, and bril- 
liantly, and all the world is talking of 
you; and yet you go away among 
mountains, and live in the cold and 
wet, and you might as well be dead.” 

“ What an ungrateful boy it is!” La- 
vender cried. ‘ Here you have a com- 
fortable fire, and hot brandy-and-water, 
and biscuits, and cigars if you wish ; 
and you talk about people wishing to 
leave these things and die! Don’t you 
know that in half-an-hour’s time you 
will see that pony come back with a 
deer—a royal hart—slung across it ; 
and won’t you be proud when Mac 
Dougall takes you out and gives you a 
chance of driving home such a prize ? 
Then you will carry the horns back to 
London, and you will have them put 
up, and you will discourse to your 
friends of the span, and the pearls of 
the antlers, and the crockets? To-night 
after supper you will see the horns and 
the head brought into the room, and if 
you fancy that you yourself shot the 
stag, you will see that this life among 
the hills has its compensations.” 

“It is a very cold life,” the lad said, 
passing his hands over the fire. 

“That is because you won’t drink 
anything,” said Johnny Eyre, against 
whom no such charge could be brought. 
“ And don’t you know that the drinking 
of whiskey is a provision invented by 
nature to guard human beings like you 
and me from cold and wet? You are 
flying in the face of Providence if you 
don’t drink whiskey among the Scotch 
hills.” 

“And have you people to talk to?” 
said Mosenberg, looking at Lavender 
with a vague wonder, for he could not 
understand why any man should chose 
such a life, 

“ Not many.” 

“ What do you do on the long even- 
ings when you are by yourself?” 
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“ Well, it isn’t very cheerful ; but it 
does a man good service sometimes to 
be alone for a time; it lets him find 
himself out.” 

“You ought to be up in London, to 
have all the praise of the people about 
your two pictures. Every one is talk- 
ing of them; the newspapers, too— 
have you seen the newspapers ?” 

“One or two. But all I know of 
these two pictures is derived from offers 
forwarded me by the Secretary at the 
Exhibition-rooms. I was _ surprised 
when I got them at first. But never 
mind them. Tell me more about the 
people one used to know. What about 
Ingram now? Has he cut the Board 
of Trade? Does he drive in the Park ? 
Is he still in his rooms in Sloane 
Street ?” 

“ Then you have had no letters from 
him?” Mosenberg said, with some sur- 
prise. 

“No. Probably he does not know 
where Iam. In any case 

“But he is going to be married!” 
Mosenberg cried. “ You did not know 
that? And to Mrs. Lorraine?” 

“You don’t say so! Why, he used 
to hate her—but that was before he 
knew her. To Mrs. Lorraine?” 

“Yes. And it is amusing. She is 
so proud of him. And if he speaks at 
the table, she will turn away from you, 
as if you were not worth listening to, 
and have all her attention for him. 
And whatever is his opinion, she will 
defend that, and you must not disagree 
with her—oh, it is very amusing!” and 
the lad laughed, and shook back his 
curls. 

“Tt is an odd thing,” Lavender said ; 
“but many a time, long before Ingram 
ever saw Mrs. Lorraine, I used to ima- 
gine these two married. I knew she 
was just the sort of clever, independent, 
clear-headed woman to see Ingram’s 
strong points, and rate them at their 
proper value. But I never expected 
anything of the sort, of course ; for I 
had always a notion that some day or 
other he would be led into marrying 
some pretty, gentle, and soft-headed 
young thing, whom he would have to 
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take through life in a protecting sort of 
way, and who would never be a real 
companion for him. So he is to m 
Mrs. Lorraine, after all! Well, he 
won't become a man of fashion, despite 
all his money. He is sure to start a 
yacht, for one thing. And they will 
travel a deal, I suppose. I must write 
and congratulate him.” 

“T met them on the day I went to 
see your picture,” Mosenberg said. 
“ Mrs. Lorraine was looking at it a long 
time, and at last she came back and 
said ‘ The sea in that picture makes me 
feel cold.’ That was a compliment, was 
it not? Only you cannot get a good 
view very often ; for the people will 
not stand back from the pictures. But 
every one asks why you did not keep 
these two over for the Academy.” 

“T shall have other two fur the 
Academy, I hope,” 

“ Commissions ?” Johnny asked, with 
a practical air. 

“No. Ihave had some offers; but 
I prefer to leave the thing open. But 
you have not told me how you got 
here yet,” Lavender added, continually 
breaking away from this subject of the 
pictures, 

“In the Phebe,” Eyre said. 

“Ts she in the bay?” 

“Oh no. We had to leave her at 
Port Ellen to get a few small repairs 
done, and Mosenberg and I came on by 
road to Port Ascaig. Mind you, she 
was quite small enough to come round 
the Mull at this time of the year,” 

“T should think so. What's your 
crew ?” 

“Two men and a lad, besides Mosen- 
berg and myself, and I can tell you we 
had our hands full sometimes.” 

“You've given up open boats with 
stone ballast now,” Lavender said, with 
a laugh. 

“Rather. But it was no laughing 
matter,” Eyre added, with a sudden 
gravity coming over his face. “It was 
the narrowest squeak I ever had, and I 
don’t know now how I clung on to that 
place till the day broke. When I came 
to myself and called out for you, I 
never expected to hear you answer; 
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and in the darkness, by Jove! your 

voice sounded like the voice of a ghost. 

How you managed to drag me so far up 

that seaweed I can’t imagine ; and then 

the dipping down and under the boat 
! ” 


“Tt was that dip down that saved 
me,” Lavender said. “It brought me 
to; and made me scramble like a rat 
up the other side as soon as I felt my 
hands on the rock again. It was a 
narrow squeak, as you say, Johnny. 
Do you remember how black the place 
looked when the first light began to 
show in the sky ; and how we kept each 
other awake by calling; and how you 
called ‘hurrah!’ when we heard Donald ; 
and how strange it was to find ourselves 
so near the mouth of the harbour, after 
all? During the night I fancied we 
must have been thrown on Battle Island, 
you know 4 

“TI do not like to hear about that,” 
young Mosenberg said. “ And always, 
if the wind came on strong, or if the 
skies grew black, Eyre would tell me 
all the story over again when we were 
in this boat coming down by Arran and 
Cantyre. Let us go out and see if 
they come with the deer. Has the rain 
stopped ?” 

At this moment, indeed, sounds of 
the approaching party were heard, and 
when Lavender and his friends went 
to the door, the pony, with the deer 
slung on to him, was just coming up. 
It was a sufficiently picturesque sight 
—the rude little sheiling with its peat- 
fire, the brown and wiry gillies, the 
slain deer roped on to the pony, and all 
around the wild magnificence of hill and 
valley clothed in moving mists. The 
rain had, indeed, cleared off ; but these 
pale white fogs still clung around the 
mountains, and rendered the valleys 
vague and shadowy. Lavender informed 
Neil that he would make no further effort 
that day ; he gave the men a glass of 
whiskey all round; and then, with his 
friends, he proceeded to make his way 
down to the small white cottage front- 
ing the Sound of Islay, which had been 
his nome for months back. 

Just before setting off, however, he 
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managed to take young Mosenberg aside 
for a moment. 

“T suppose,” he said, with his eyes 
cast down, “I suppose you heard some- 
thing from Ingram of—of Sheila ?” 

“Yes,” said the lad, rather bashfully. 
“Ingram had heard from her. She was 
still in Lewis.” 

“ And well?” 

“T think so ; yes,” said Mosenberg ; 
and then he added, with some hesita- 
tion, “I should like to speak to you 
about it when we have the oppurtunity. 
There were some things that Mr. Ingram 
said—I am sure he would like you to 
know them.” 

“There was no message to me?” La- 
vender asked, in a low voice. 

“From her? No. But it was the 
opinion of Mr. Ingram 4 

“Oh, never mind that, Mosenberg,” 
said the other, turning away wearily. 
“TJ suppese you won't find it too 
fatiguing to walk from here back? It 
will warm you, you know; and the old 
woman down there will get you some- 
thing to eat. You may make it luncheon 
or dinner, as you like, for it will be 
nearly two by the time you get down. 
Then you ean go for a prowl round the 
coast ; if it does not rain, I shall be 
working as long as there is daylight. 
Then we can have a dinner and supper 
combined in the evening. You will get 
venison and whisky.” 

“Don’t you ever have anything 
else ¢” 

“Oh yes. The venison will be in 
honour of you. I generally have mut- 
ton and whisky.” 

“‘ Look here, Lavender,” the lad said, 
with considerable confusion, “the fact 
is—LKyre and I—we brought you a few 
things in the Phabe—a little wine, you 
know, and some such things. To-mor- 
row, if you could get a messenger to go 
down to Port Ellen—but no, I suppose 
we must go and work the boat up the 
Sound.” 

“If you do that, I must go with you,” 
Lavender said, “ for the chances are that 
your skipper doesn’t know the currents 
in the Sound, and they are rather pecu- 
liar, I can tell you. So Johnny and 
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you have brought me some wine. I 
wish we had it now, to celebrate your 
arrival ; for I am afraid I can offer you 
nothing but whiskey.” 

The old Highland woman who had 
charge of the odd little cottage in which 
Lavender lived was put into a state of 
violent consternation by the arrival of 
these two strangers; but as Lavender 
said he would sleep on a couple of 
chairs, and give his bed to Mosenberg, 
and the sofa to Eyre, and as Mosenberg 
declared that the house was a marvel of 
neatness and comfort, and as Johnny 
assured her that he had frequently slept 
in a herring-barrel, she grew gradually 
pacified. There was a little difficulty 
about plates and knives and forks at 
luncheon, which consisted of cold mut- 
ton and two bottles of ale that had 
somehow been overlooked ; but all 
these minor inconveniences were soon 
smoothed over; and then Lavender, 
carrying his canvas under his arm, and 
a portable easel over his shoulder, went 
down to the shore, bade his companions 
good-bye for a couple of hours, and left 
them to explore the winding and rocky 
coast of Jura. 

In the evening they had dinner in a 
small parlour which was pretty well 
tilled with a chest of drawers, a sofa, 
and a series of large canvasses. There 
was a peat-fire burning in the grate, and 
two candles on the table; but the small 
room did not get oppressively hot, for 
each time the door was opened a draught 
of cold sea-air rushed in from the pas- 
sage, sometimes blowing out one of the 
candles, but always sweetening the at- 
mosphere. Then Johnny had some fine 
tobacco with him ; and Mosenberg had 
brought Lavender a present of a meer- 
schaum pipe; and presently a small 
kettle of hot water was put in requisi- 
tion, and the friends drew round the 
fire. 

“ Well, it ts good of you to come and 
see a fellow like this,’ Lavender said, 
with avery apparent and hearty grati- 
tude in his face, “I can scarcely believe 
my eyes that it is true. And can you 
make any stay, Johnny? Have you 
brought your colours with you ?” 


“Oh no, I don’t mean to work,” 
Johnny said. “I have always had a 
fancy for a mid-winter cruise. It’s a 
hardening sort of thing, you know. 
You soon get used to it, don’t you, 
Mosenberg ?” 

And Johnny grinned. 

“Not yet—I may afterwards,” said 
the lad. “But at present this is more 
comfortable than being on deck at night 
when it rains and you know not where 
you are going.” 

“But that was only your own per- 
versity. You might just as well have 
stopped in the cabin, and played that 
cornopean, and made yourself warm and 
comfortable. Really, Lavender, it’s very 
good fun; and if you only watch for 
decent weather, you can go anywhere. 
Fancy our coming round the Mull with 
the Phebe yesterday! And we had 
quite a pleasant trip across to Islay.” 

“And where do you propose to go 
after leaving Jura?” Lavender asked. 

“Well, you know, the main object of 
our cruise was to come and see you. 
But if you care to come with us for a 
few days, we will go wherever you 
like.” 

“Jf you are going further north, I 
must go with you,” Lavender said, “for 
you are bound to drown yourself some 
day, Johnny, if some one doesn’t take 
care of you.” 

There was no deep design in this 
project of Johnny’s ; but he had had a 
vague impression that Lavender might 
like to go north, if only to have a pass- 
ing glimpse at the island he used to 
know. 

“One of my fellows is well acquainted 
with the Hebrides,” he said; “if you 
don’t think it too much of a risk, I 
should like it myself ; for those northern 
islands must look uncommonly wild and 
savage in winter ; and one likes to have 
new experiences. Fancy, Mosenberg, 
what material you will get for your 
next piece—it will be full of storms, 
and seas, and thunder—you know how 
the wind whistles through the overture 
to the Diamants de la Couronne % 

“It will whistle through us,” said 
the boy, with an anticipatory shiver ; 
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“but I do not mind the wind if it is 
not wet. It is the wet that makes a 
boat so disagreeable—everything is so 
cold and clammy—you can touch no- 
thing, and when you put your head up 
in the morning—pah! a dash of rain 
and mist, and salt water altogether gives 
you a shock : 

“ What made you come round the 
Mull, Johnny, instead of cutting through 
the Crinan?” Lavender asked of his 
friend. 

“ Well,” said the youth, modestly, 
“nothing except that two or three men 
said we couldn’t do it.” 

“T thought so,” Lavender said. “ And 
I see I must go with you, Johnny. You 
must play no more of these tricks. You 
must watch your time, and run her 
quietly up the Sound of Jura to 
Crinan ; and watch again, and get her 
up to Oban ; and watch again and get 
her up to Loch Sligachan. Then you 
may consider. Tt is quite possible you 
may have fine, clear weather, if there isa 
moderate north-east wind blowing P 

“A north-east wind!” Mosenberg 
cried, 

“Yes,” Lavender replied, confidently, 
for he had not forgotten what Sheila 
used to teach him; “that is your only 
chance. If you have been living in fog 
and rain for a fortnight, you will never 
forget your gratitude to a north-easter 
when it suddenly sets in to lift the 
clouds and show you a bit of blue 
sky. But it may knock us about « 
bit in crossing the Minch.” 

“ We have come round the Mull, and 
we can go anywhere,” Johnny said. 
“T’d back the Phebe to take you safely 
to the West Indies; wouldn’t you, 

enberg?” 
ooh no,” the boy said. “I would 
back her to take you, not to take me.” 

Two or three days thereafter the 
Phebe was brought up the Sound from 
Port Ellen, and such things as were 
meant as a present to Lavender were 
landed. Then the three friends em- 
barked; for the weather had cleared 
considerably, and there was, indeed, 
when they set out, a pale, wintry sun- 
shine gleaming on the sea, and on the 


white deck and spars of the handsome 
little cutter which Johnny commanded, 
The Phebe was certainly a great im- 
provement on the crank craft in which 
he used to adventure his life on Loch 
Fyne ; she was big enough, indeed, to 
give plenty of work to everybody on 
board of her, and when once she had got 
into harbour, and things put to rights, 
her chief state-room proved a jolly and 
comfortable little place enough. They 
had some pleasant evenings in this 
way after the work of the day was 
over; when the swinging lamps shone 
down on the table that was furnished 
with wine-glasses, bottles, cigars, and 
cards. Johnny was very proud of being 
in command, and of his exploit in 
doubling the Mull. He was continu- 
ally consulting charts and compasses, 
and going on deck to communicate his 
last opinion to his skipper. Mosenberg, 
too, was getting better accustomed to 
the hardships of yachting, and learning 
how to secure a fair amount of comfort. 
Lavender never said that he wished to 
go near Lewis ; but there was a sort of 
tacit understanding that their voyage 
should tend in that direction. 

They had a little rough weather on 
reaching Skye, and, in consequence, re- 
mained in harbour a couple of days. At 
the end of that time a happy opportu- 
nity presented itself of cutting across 
the Little Minch—the Great Minch was 
considered a trifle risky—to Loch 
Maddy in North Uist. They were 
now in the Western Islands; and 
strange indeed was the appearance which 
the bleak region presented at this time 
of the year—the lonely coasts, the mul- 
titudes of wild fowl, the half-savage, 
wondering inhabitants, the treeless 
wastes, and desolate rocks. What these 
remote and melancholy islands might 
have looked like in fog and misty rain 
could only be imagined, however ; for 
fortunately, the longed-for north-easter 
had set in, and there were wan glimmer- 
ings of sunshine across the sea and the 
solitary shores. They remained in Loch 
Maddy but a single day ; and then, still 
favoured by a brisk north-east breeze, 
made their way through the Sound of 
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Harris, and got to leeward of the con- 
joint island of Harris and Lewis. There, 
indeed, were the great mountains which 
Lavender had seen many a time from 
the north ; and now they were close at 
hand, and dark, and forbidding. The 
days were brief at this time, and they 
were glad to put into Loch Resort, which 
Lavender had once seen in company 
with old Mackenzie, when they had 
come into the neighbourhood on a 
salmon-fishing excursion. 

The Phebe was at her anchorage, the 
clatter on deck over, and Johnny came 
below to see what sort of repast could 
be got for the evening. It was not a 
very grand meal, but he said— 

“I propose that we have a bottle of 
champagne to celebrate our arrival at 
the island of Lewis. Did you ever see 
anything more successfully done? And 
now, if this wind continues, we can creep 
up to-morrow to Loch Roag, Lavender, 
if you would like to have a look at it.” 

For a moment the colour forsook 
Lavender’s face. 

“No, thank you, Johnny,” he was 
about to say, when his friend interrupted 
him. 

“‘ Look here, Lavender; I know you 
would like to see the place, and you can 
do it easily without being seen. No one 
knows me. When we anchor in the 
bay, I suppose Mr. Mackenzie—as is 
the hospitable and praiseworthy custom 
of these parts—will send a message to 
the yacht and ask us to dine with him. 
I, at any rate, can go up and call on him, 
and make excuses for you ; and then I 
could tell you, you know a 

Johnny hesitated. 

“Would you do that for me, 
Johnny ?” Lavender said. “ Well, you 
are a good fellow.” 

“Oh,” Johnny said, lightly, “it’s a 
capital adventure for me ; and perhaps I 
could ask Mackenzie—Mr. Mackenzie, I 
beg your pardon—to let me have two or 
three clay pipes, for this brier-root is 
rapidly going to the devil.” 

“ He will give you anything he has 
in the house; you never saw such a 
hospitable fellow, Johnny. But you 
must take great care what you do.” 
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“You trust to me. In the meantime, 
let’s see what Pate knows about Loch 
Roag.” 

Johnny called down his skipper, a 
bluff, short, red-faced man, who pre- 
sently appeared, his cap in his hand. 

“* Will you have a glass of champagne, 
Pate ?” 

“Oh, ay, sir,” he said, not very 
eagerly. 

“Would you rather have a glass of 
whiskey ?” 

“ Well, sir,” Pate said, in accents that 
showed that his Highland pronunciation 
had been corrupted by many years’ resi- 
dence in Greenock, “I was thinkin’ 
the whiskey was a wee thing better for 
ye on a cauld nicht.” 

“Here you are, then. Now, tell 
me, do you know Loch Roag?” 

“Oh, ay, fine. Many’s the time I 
hiv been in to Borvabost,” 

“But,” said Lavender, “do you 
know the Loch itself? Do you know 
the bay on which Mackenzie’s house 
stands ¢” 

“Weel, I’m no sae sure aboot that, 
sir. But if ye want to gang there, we 
can pick up some bit body at Borvabost 
that will tak’ us round.” 

“Well,” Lavender said, “I think I 
can tell you how to go. I know the 
channel is quite simple—there are no 
rocks about—and once you are round 
the point you will see your anchorage.” 

“Tt’s twa or three years since I was 
there, sir,” Pate remarked, as he put 
the glass back on the table; “I mind 
there was a daft auld man there that 
played the pipes.” 

“That was old John the Piper!” 
Lavender said. ‘“ Don’t you remember 
Mr. Mackenzie, whom they call the 
King of Borva?” 

“ Weel, sir, I never saw him, but I 
was aware he was in the place. I have 
never been up here afore wi’ a party o’ 
gentlemen, and he wasna coming down 
to see the like o’ us.” 

With what a strange feeling Lavender 
beheld, the following afternoon, the open- 
ing to the great Loch that he knew so 
well. He recognized the various rocky 
promontories, the Gaelic names of which 
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Sheila had translated for him. Down 
there in the south were the great 
heights of Suainabhal, and Cracabhal, 
and Mealasabhal. Right in front was 
the sweep of Borvabost Bay, and its 
huts, and its small garden patches ; and 
up beyond it was the hill on which 
Sheila used to sit in the evening, to 
watch the sun go down behind the At- 
lantic. It was like entering again a 
world with which he had once been 
familiar, and in which he had left 
behind a peaceful happiness he had 
sought in vain elsewhere. Somehow, 
as the yacht dipped to the waves, and 
slowly made her way into the loch, it 
seemed to him that he was coming home 
—that he was returning to the old and 
quiet joys he had experienced ‘there— 
that all the past time that had darkened 
his life was now to be removed. But 
when, at last, he saw Mackenzie’s house 
high up there over the tiny bay, a 
strange thrill of excitement passed 
through him, and that was followed 
by a cold feeling of despair, which he 
did not seek to remove. 

He stood on the companion, his head 
only being visible, and directed Pate 
until the Phoebe had arrived at her 
moorings; and then he went below. 
He had looked wistfully for a time up 
to the square, dark house, with its 
scarlet copings, in the vague hope of 
seeing some figure he knew ; but now, 
sick at heart, and fearing that Mackenzie 
might make him out with a glass, he 
sat down in the state-room, alone, and 
silent, and miserable. 

He was startled by the sound of oars, 
and got up and listened. Mosenberg 
came down and said— 

“Mr. Mackenzie has sent a tall, thin 
man—do you know him !—to see who 
we are, and whether we will go up to 
his house.” 

“ What did Eyre say?” 

“TI don’t know. I suppose he is 
going.” 

Then Johnny himself came below. 
He was a sensitive young fellow ; and 
at this moment he was very confused, 
excited, and nervous. 

“Lavender,” he said, stammering 
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somewhat, “I am going up now to 
Mackenzie’s house. You know whom 
I shall see. Shall I take any message 
—if I see a chance—if your name is 
mentioned—a hint, you know. a 

“Tell her,” Lavender said, with a 
sudden pallor of determination in his 
face: but he stopped, and said abruptly, 
“ Never mind, Johnny. Don’t say any- 
thing about me.” 

“ Not to-night, anyway,” Johnny said 
to himself, as he drew on his best blue 
jacket, with its shining brass buttons, 
and went up the companion to see if the 
small boat was ready. 

Johnny had had a good deal of 
knocking about the Western High- 
lands, and was familiar with the frank 
and ready hospitality which the local 
lairds—more particularly in the remote 
islands, where a stranger brought recent 
newspapers and a breath of the outer 
world with him—granted to all comers 
who bore with them the credentials of 
owning a yacht. But never before had 
he gone up to a strange house with such 
perturbation of spirit. He had been 
so anxious, too, that he had left no time 
for preparation. When he started up 
the hill, he could see, in- the gathering 
dusk, that the tall keeper had just 
entered the house; and, when he ar- 
rived there, he found absolutely nobody 
about the place. 

In ordinary circumstances he would 
simply have walked in, and called some 
one from the kitchen. But he now felt 
himself somewhat of a spy ; and was not 
a little afraid of meeting the handsome 
Mrs. Lavender, of whom he had heard 
so much. There was no light in the 
passage ; but there was a bright-red 
gloom in one of the windows, and, 
almost inadvertently, he glanced in 
there. What was this strange picture 
he saw? The red flame of the fire 
showed him the grand figures on the 
walls of Sheila’s dining-room, and lit 
up the white table-cover and the crystal 
in the middle of the apartment. A 
beautiful young girl, clad in a tight 
blue dress, had just risen from beside 
the fire to light two candles that were 
on the table; and then she went back 
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to her seat, and took up her sewing, but 
not to sew. For Johnny saw her gently 
kneel down beside a little bassinet that 
was a mass of wonderful pink and white, 
and he supposed the door in the passage 
was open, for he could hear a low voice 
humming some lullaby-song, sung by 
the young mother to her child. He 
went back a step, bewildered by what 
he had seen. Could he fly down to the 
shore, and bring Lavender up to look at 
this picture through the window, and beg 
of him to go in and throw himself on 
her forgiveness and mercy? He had not 
time to think twice. At this moment 
Mairi appeared in the dusky passage, 
looking a little scared, although she did 
not drop the plates she carried. 

“Oh, sir, and are you the gentleman 
that has come in the yacht? And, Mr. 
Mackenzie, he is upstairs just now, but 
he will be down ferry soon; and will 
you come in and speak to Miss 
Sheila ?” 

“ Miss Sheila?” he repeated to him- 
self, with amazement; and the next 
moment he found himself before this 
beautiful young girl, apologizing to her, 
stammering, and wishing that he had 
never undertaken such a task, while 
he knew that all the time she was 
regarding him with her large, calm, and 
gentle eyes, and that there was no trace 
of embarrassment in her manner. 

“Will you take a seat by the fire 
until papa comes down?” she said. 
“ We are very glad to have anyone come 
to see us ; we do not have many visitors 
in the winter.” 

“ But I am afraid,” he stammered, “I 
am putting you to trouble ” and 
he glanced at the swinging pink and 
white couch. 

“Oh no,” Sheila said, with a smile, 
“T was just about to send my little boy 
to bed.” 

She lifted the sleeping child and rolled 
it in some enormous covering of white 
and silken-haired fur, and gave the small 
bundle to Mairi to carry to Scarlett. 

“Stop a bit!” Johnny called out to 
Mairi ; and the girl started and looked 
round, whereupon he said to Sheila, 
with much blushing, “Isn’t there a 
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superstition about an infant waking to 
find silver in its hand? I am sure you 
wouldn’t mind my 2 

“He cannot hold anything yet,” 
Sheila said, with a smile. 

“Then, Mairi, you must put this 
below his pillow—is not that the same 
thing for luck?” he said, addressing the 
young Highland girl as if he had known 
her all his life; and Mairi went away 
proud and pleased to have this precious 
bundle to carry, and talking to it with 
a thousand soft and endearing phrases 
in her native tongue. 

Mackenzie came in, and found the 
two talking together. 

“ How do you do, sir?” he said, with 
a grave courtesy. ‘“‘ You are ferry wel- 
come to the island, and if there is any- 
thing you want for the boat, you will 
hef it from us. She is a little thing to 
hef come so far.” 

“She’s not very big,” Johnny said, 
“but she’s a thorough good sailer ; and 
then we watch our time, you know. 
But I don’t think we shall go further 
north than Lewis.” 

“Hef you no friends on board with 
you?” Mackenzie asked. 

“Oh yes,” Johnny answered ; “two. 
But we did not wish to invade your 
house ina body. To-morrow——” 

“To-morrow !” said Mackenzie, im- 
patiently. “No, but to-night! Duncan, 
come here! Duncan, go down -to the 
boat that has just come in and tell the 
gentlemen——” 

“TI beg your pardon, sir,” Johnny 
cried, “ but my two friends are regularly 
done up—tired—they were just going 
to turn in when I left the yacht. To- 
morrow, now, you will see them——” 

“Oh, ferry well, ferry well,” said 
Mackenzie, who had hoped to have a 
big dinner-party for Sheila’s amusement. 
“In any way, you will stop and het 
some dinner? It is just ready—oh, 
yes—and it is not a ferry fine dinner ; 
but it will be different from your cabin 
for you to sit ashore.” 

“Well, if you will excuse me,” 
Johnny was about to say, for he was 
so full of the news that he had to tell 
that he would have sacrificed twenty 
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dinners to get off at this moment. But 
Mr. Mackenzie would take no denial. 
An additional cover was laid for the 
stranger, and Johnny sat down to stare 
at Sheila in a furtive way, and to talk 
to her father about everything that was 
happening in the great world. 

“And what now is this,” said Mac- 
kenzie, with a lofty and careless air, 
“ what is this I see in the papers about 
pictures painted by a gentleman called 
Lavender? I hef a great interest in 
these exhibitions; perhaps you hef 
seen the pictures ?” 

Johnny blushed very red ; but he hid 
his face over his plate ; and presently he 
answered, without daring to look at 
Sheila— 

“T should think I have seen them! 
Why, if you care for coast landscapes, 
I can tell you you never saw such 
thorough good work all your life! 
Why, everybody’s talking of them— 
you never heard of a man making such 
a name for himself in so short a time.” 

He ventured to look up. There was 
a strange, proud light in the girl’s face ; 
and the effect of it on this bearer of 
good tidings was to make him launch 
into such praises of these pictures as 
considerably astonished old Mackenzie. 
As for Sheila, she was proud and happy, 
but not surprised. She had known it 
all along. She had waited for it pa- 
tiently, and it had come at last, although 
she was not to share in his triumph. 

“IT know some people who know 
him,” said Johnny, who had taken two 
or three glasses of Mackenzie’s sherry, 
and felt bold ; “ and what a shame it is 
he should go away from all his friends 
and almost cease to have any communi- 
cation with them. And then, of all the 
places in the world to spend a winter 
in, Jura is about the very ——” 

“ Jura!” said Sheila, quickly, and he 
fancied that her face paled somewhat. 

“‘T believe so,” he said; “somewhere 
on the western coast, you know, over 
the Sound of Islay.” 

Sheila was obviously very much agi- 
tated ; but her father said in a careless 
way, “Oh yes, Jura is not a ferry good 
place in the winter. And the west side, 
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you said? Ay, there are not many 
houses on the west side ; it is not a ferry 
good place to live in. But it will be 
ferry cheap, whatever.” 

“T don’t think that is the reason of 
his living there,” said Johnny, with a 
laugh. 

“ But,” Mackenzie urged, rather anxi- 
ously, “you wass not saying he would 
get much for these pictures? Oh no, 
who will give much money for pictures 
of rocks and seaweed? Ohno!” 

“Oh, won’t they, though?” Johnny 
cried. “They give a good deal more 
for that sort of picture now than for 
the old-fashioned cottage-scenes, with a 
young lady, dressed in a drugget petti- 
coat and a pink jacket, sitting peeling 
potatoes. Don’t you make any mistake 
about that. The public is beginning to 
learn what real good work is, and, by 
Jove, don’t they pay for it, too! La- 
vender got 800/. for the smaller of the 
two pictures I told you about.” 

Johnny was beginning to forget that 
the knowledge he was showing of Frank 
Lavender’s affairs was suspiciously 
minute. 

“Oh no, sir,” Mackenzie said, with a 
frown. “It is all nonsense the stories 
that you hear. I hef had great experi- 
ence of these exhibitions. I hef been 
to London several times, and every 
time I wass in the Exhibitions.” 

“But I should know something of it, 
too; for I am an artist myself.” 

“And do you get 800/. for a small 
picture ?” Mackenzie asked, severely. 

“Well, no,” Johnny said, with a 
laugh. “ But then I am a duffer.” 

After dinner, Sheila left the room ; 
Johnny fancied he knew where she was 
going. He pulled in a chair to the fire, 
lit his pipe, and said he would have but 
one glass of toddy, which Mackenzie 
proceeded to make for him. And then 
he said to the old King of Borva— 

“T beg your pardon, sir; but will 
you allow me to suggest that that young 
girl who was in here before dinner 
should not call your daughter Miss 
Sheila before strangers ?” 

“Oh, it is very foolish!” said Mac- 
kenzie, “but it is an old habit, and 

















they will not stop it. And Duncan, he 
is worse than anyone.” 

“ Duncan, I suppose, is the tall fel- 
low who waited at dinner?” 

“Oh aye, that is Duncan.” 

Johnny’s ingenious bit of stratagem 
had failed. He wanted to have old 
Mackenzie call his daughter Mrs. La- 
vender, so that he might have had occa- 
sion to open the question and plead for 
his friend. But the old man resolutely 
ignored the relationship between La- 
vender and his daughter, so far as this 
stranger was concerned ; and so Johnny 
had to go away partly disappointed. 

But another opportunity might occur ; 
and in the meantime was not he carry- 
ing rare news down to the Phebe? He 
had lingered too long in the house ; but 
now he made up for lost time, and once 
or twice nearly missed his footing in 
running down the steep path. He had 
to find the small boat for himself, and 
go out on the slippery stones and sea- 
weed to get into her. Then he pulled 
away from the shore, his oars striking 
white fire into the dark water, the 
water gurgling at the bow. Then he 
got into the shadow of the black hull 
of the yacht, and Pate was there to 
lower the little gangway. 

When Johnny stepped an deck, he 
paused, in considerable doubt as to what 
he should do. He wished to have a 
word with Lavender alone; how could 
he go down with such a message as he 
had to deliver to a couple of fellows 
probably smoking and playing chess ? 

“ Pate,” he said, “tell Mr. Lavender 
I want him to come on deck for a 
minute.” 

“He’s by himsel’, sir,’ Pate said. 
“He’s been sitting by himsel’ for the 
last hour. The young gentleman’s lain 
doon.” 

Johnny went down into the little 
cabin; Lavender, who had neither book, 
nor cigar, nor any other sign of occupa- 
tion near him, seemed in his painful 
anxiety almost incapable of asking the 
question that, rose to his lips. 

“Have you seen her, Johnny?” he 
said, at length, with his face looking 
strangely careworn. 
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Johnny was an impressionable young 
fellow. There were tears running freely 
down his cheeks, as he said— 

“Yes I have, Lavender ; and she was 
rocking a child in a cradle.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
REDINTEGRATIO AMORIS, 


Tat same night Sheila dreamed a 
strange dream; and it seemed to her 
that an angel of God came to her, and 
stood before her, and looked at her with 
his shining face and his sad eyes. And 
he said, “Are you a woman, and yet slow 
to forgive? Are you a mother, and have 
you no love for the father of your child?” 
It seemed to her that she could not 
answer. She fell on her knees before 
him, and covered her face with her 
hands, and wept. And when she raised 
her eyes again, the angel was gone ; 
and in his place Ingram was there, 
stretching out his hand to her, and 
bidding her rise and be comforted. Yet 
he, too, spoke in the same reproachful 
tones, and said— 

“What would become of us all, Sheila, 
if none of our actions were to be con- 
doned by time and repentance? What 
would become of us if we could not say, 
at some particular point of our lives, to 
the bygone time, that we had left it, 
with all its errors, and blunders, and 
follies, behind us, and would, with the 
help of God, start clear on a new sort 
of life? What would it be if there 
were no forgetfulness for any of us— 
no kindly veil to come down and shut 
out the memory of what we have done 
—if the staring record were to be kept 
for ever before our eyes? And you are 
a woman, Sheila—it should be easy for 
you to forgive, and to encourage, and to 
hope for better things of the man you 
love. Has he not suffered enough? 
Have you no word for him?” 

The sound of her sobbing in the night- 
time brought her father to the door. He 
tapped at the door, and said— 

“ What is the matter, Sheila?” 

She awoke with a slight cry ; and he 
went into the room and found her in 8 
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strangely troubled state, her hands out- 
stretched to him, her eyes wet and 
wild. 

“Papa, I have been very cruel. I 
am not fit to live any more. There is 
no woman in the world would have 
done what I have done.” 

“Sheila!” he said, “you hef been 
dreaming again about all that folly and 
nonsense. Lie down, like a good lass. 
You will wake the boy if you do not 
lie down and go to sleep ; and to-morrow 
we will pay a visit to the yacht that 
hass come in, and you will ask the 
gentlemen to look at the Maighdean- 
mhara.” 

“ Papa,” she said, * to-morrow I want 
you to take me to Jura.” 

“To Jura, Sheila? You cannot go 
to Jura! You cannot leave the baby 
with Mairi, Sheila.” 

“T will take him with me,” she said. 

“Oh, it is not possible at all, Sheila. 
But I will go to Jura. Oh yes, I will 
go to Jura. Indeed, I was thinking last 
night that I would go to Jura.” 

“Oh no, you must not go,” she cried. 
“You would speak harshly—and he is 
very proud—and we should never see 
each other again. Papa, I know you 
will do this for me—you will let me 
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“Tt is foolish of you, Sheila,” her 
father said, “to think that I do not 
know how to arrange such a thing 
without making a quarrel of it. But 
you will see all about it in the morn- 
ing. Just now, you will lie down, like 
a good lass, and go to sleep. So good 
night, Sheila, and do not think of it 
any more till the morning.” 

She thought of it all through the 
night, however. She thought of her 
sailing away down through the cold 
wintry seas to search that lonely coast. 
Would the grey dawn break with snow ; 
or would the kindly heavens lend her 
some fair sunlight as she set forth on 
her lonely quest? And all the night 
through she accused herself of being 
hard of heart ; and blamed herself, in- 
deed, for all that had happened in the 
bygone time. Just as the day was 
coming in she fell asleep; and she 
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dreamed that she went to the angel 
whom she had seen before, and knelt 
down at his feet, and repeated in some 
vague way the promises she had made 
on her matriage morning. With her 
head bent down, she said that she would 
live and die a true wife, if only another 
chance were given her. The angel 
answered nothing ; but he smiled with 
his sad eyes, and put his hand for a 
moment on her head, and then dis- 
appeared. When she woke Mairi was 
in the room, silently stealing away the 
child ; and the white daylight was clear 
in the windows. 

She dressed with trembling hands, 
and yet there was a faint suffused sense 
of joy in her heart. She wondered if 
her father would keep to his promise of 
the night before, or whether it had 
been made to get her to rest. In any 
case, she knew that he could not refuse 
her much ; and had not he himself said 
that he had intended going away down 
to Jura? 

“Sheila, you are not looking well 
this morning,” her father said ; “it is 
foolish of you to lie awake and think 
of such things. And as for what you 
wass saying about Jura, how can, you 
go toJura? We hef no boat big enough 
for that. I could go—oh yes, I could 
go—but the boat I would get at Storno- 
way you could not go in at all, Sheila ; 
and as for the baby 4 

“ But then, papa,” she said, “ did not 
the gentleman who was here last night 
say they were going back by Jura? And 
it is a big yacht; and he has only two 
friends on board. He might take us 
down.” 

“You cannot ask a stranger, Sheila. 
Besides, the boat is too small a one for 
this time of the year. I should not 
like to see you go in her, Sheila.” 

*] have no fear,” the girl said. 

“No fear!” her father said, impa- 
tiently. “No, of course you hef no 
fear—that is the mischief. You will tek 
no care of yourself whatever.” 

“When is the young gentleman 
coming up this morning?” 

“ Oh, he will not come up again till 
I go down. Will you go down to 
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the boat, Sheila, and go on board of 
her ?” 

Sheila assented ; and some half hour 
thereafter she stood at the door, clad in 
her tight-fitting blue serge, with the hat 
and sea-gull’s wing over her splendid 
masses of hair. It was an angry- 
looking morning enough ; rags of grey 
cloud were being hurried past the 
shoulders of Suainabhal ; a heavy surf 
was beating on the shore. 

“There is going to be rain, Sheila,” 
her father said, smelling the moisture 
in the keen air. “ Will you hef your 
waterproof?” 

* Oh no,” she said ; “if I am to meet 
strangers, I cannot wear a waterproof.” 

The sharp wind had brought back 
the colour to her cheeks; and there 
was some gladness in her eyes. She 
knew she might have a fight for it, be- 
fore she could persuade her father to 
set sail in this strange boat ; but she 
never doubted for a moment—recollect- 
ing the gentle face and modest manner 
of the youthful owner—that he would 
be really glad to do her a service, and 
she knew that her father’s opposition 
would give way. 

“ Shall we take Bras, papa?” 

“No, no!” her father said ; “ we will 
hef to go in a small boat. I hope you 
will not get wet, Sheila—there is a 
good breeze on the water this morn- 
ing.” 

“I think they are much safer in here 
than going round the islands just at 
present,” Sheila said. 

“ Ay, you are right there, Sheila,” her 
father said, looking at the direction of 
the wind. “They got in in ferry good 
time. And they may hef to stay here 
for a while before they can face the sea 
again.” 

“And we shall become very great 
friends with them, papa ; and they will 
be glad to take us to Jura,” she said, 
with a smile ; for she knew there was 
not much of the hospitality of Borva- 
bost bestowed with ulterior motives. 

They went down the steep path to 
the bay, where the Phebe was lurch- 
ing and heaving in the rough swell, her 
bowsprit sometimes nearly catching the 





crest of a wave. No one was on deck. 
How were they to get on board ? 

“They can’t hear you in this wind,” 
Sheila said. ‘“ We will have to haul 
down our own boat.” 

And that, indeed, they had to do; 
though the work of getting the little 
thing down the beach was not very 
arduous for a man of Mackenzie's 
build. 

“Tam going to pull you out to the 
yacht, papa,” Sheila said. 

“Indeed you will do no such thing,” 
her father said, indignantly. “ As if you 
wass a fisherman’s lass, and the gentle- 
men never wass seeing you before. Sit 
down in the stern, Sheila, and hold on 
ferry tight, for it is a rough water for 
this little boat.” 

They had almost got out indeed to 
the yacht before anyone was aware of 
their approach ; but Pate appeared in 
time to seize the rope that Mackenzie 
flung him, and, with a little scrambling, 
they were at last safely on board. The 
noise of their arrival, however, startled 
Johnny Eyre, who was lying on his 
back smoking a pipe after breakfast. 
He jumped up, and said to Mosenberg, 
who was his only companion— 

“Hillo! here's this old gentleman 
come on board. He knows you? 
What’s to be done?” 

“Done?” said the boy, with a mo- 
ment’s hesitation ; and then a flush of 
decision sprang into his face. “ Ask 
him tu come down. Yes; I will speak 
to him, and tell him that Lavender is 
on the island. Perhaps he meant to go 
into the house; who knows? If he did 
not, let us make him!” 

“ All right,” said Johnny ; “ let’s go 
a buster.” 

Then he called up the companion to 
Pate, to send the gentleman below, while 
he flung a few things aside, to make the 
place more presentable. Johnny had 
been engaged, a few minutes before, in 
sewing a button on a woollen shirt ; and 
that article of attire does not look well 
beside a breakfast-table. 

His visitor began to descend the 
narrow wooden steps; and presently 
Mackenzie was heard to say— 
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“Tek great care, Sheila. The brass 
is ferry slippery.” 

“Qh, thunder!” Johnny said, look- 
ing to Mosenberg. 

“Good morning, Mr. Eyre,” said the 
old King of Borva, stooping to get into 
the cabin ; “it is a rough day you are 
getting. Sheila, mind your head till 
you have passed the door.” 

Mackenzie came forward to shake 
hands, and in doing so caught sight of 
Mosenberg. The whole truth flashed 
upon him in a moment ; and he instan- 
taneously turned to Sheila, and said, 
quickly— 

‘Sheila, go up on deck for a mo- 
ment.” 

But she, too, had seen the lad ; and 
she came forward, with a pale face, but 
with a perfectly self-possessed manner, 
and said, “ How do you do? It is a 
surprise, your coming to the island ; but 
you often used to talk of it.” 

“Yes,” he stammered, as he shook 
hands with her and her father, “ I often 
wished to come here. What a wild 
place itis! And have you lived here, 
Mrs. Lavender, all the time since you 
left London?” 

“Yes, I have.” 

Mackenzie was getting very uneasy. 
Every moment he expected Lavender 
would enter this confined little cabin; 
and was this the place for these two to 
meet, before a lot of acquaintances ? 

“ Sheila,” he said, “it is too close for 
you here,and I am going to have a pipe 
with the gentlemen. Now if you wass 
a good lass, you would go ashore again, 
and go up to the house, and say to 
Mairi that we will all come for luncheon 
at one o’clock, and she must get some 
fish up from Borvabost. Mr. Eyre, he 
will send a man ashore with you in his 
own boat, that is bigger than mine, and 
you will show him the creek to put into. 
Now go away, like a good lass, and we 
will be up ferry soon—oh yes, we will 
be up directly at the house.” 

“T am sure,” Sheila said to Johnny 
Eyre, “ we can make you more comfort- 
able up at the house than you are here, 
although it is a nice little cabin.” And 
then she turned to Mosenberg, and said, 
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“ And we have a great many things to 
talk about.” 

“ Could she suspect ?” Johnny asked 
himself, as he escorted her to the boat, 
and pulled her in himself to the shore. 
Her face was pale, and her manner a 
trifle formal ; otherwise she showed no 
sign. He watched her go along the 
stones till she reached the path ; then 
he pulled out to the Phebe again, and 
went down below to entertain his host 
of the previous evening. 

Sheila walked slowly up the rude 
little path, taking little heed of the 
blustering wind and the hurrying 
clouds. Her eyes were bent down ; her 
face was pale. When she got to the top 
of the hill, she looked, in a blank sort 
of way, all round the bleak moorland ; 
but probably she did not expect to see 
anyone there. Then she walked, with 
rather an uncertain step, into the 
house. 

She looked into the room, the door of 
which stood open. Her husband sate 
there, with his arms outstretched on the 
table, and his head buried in his hands. 
He did not hear her approach, her foot- 
fall was so light ; and it was with the 
same silent step she went into the room, 
and knelt down beside him, and put her 
hands and face on his knee, and said 
simply— 

“I beg for your forgiveness.” 

He started up and looked at her as 
though she were some spirit, and his 
own face was haggard and strange. 

“Sheila,” he said, in a low voice, 
laying his hand gently on her head, “ it 
is I who ought to be there, and you 


know it. But I cannot meet your eyes.. 


I am not going to ask for your forgive- 
ness just yet-—I have no right to expect 
it. All 1 want is this—if you will let 
me come and see you just as before we 
were married—and if you will give me 
a chance of winning your consent over 
again—we can at least be friends until 
then But why do you cry, Sheila ? 
You have nothing to reproach yourself 
with.” 

She rose, and regarded him for a mo- 
ment with her streaming eyes ; and then, 
moved by the passionate entreaty of her 
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face, and forgetting altogether the sepa- 
ration and time of trial he had proposed, 
he caught her to his bosom, and kissed 
her forehead, and talked soothingly and 
caressingly to her, as if she were a 
child. 

“T cry,” she said, “because I am 
happy—because I believe all that time 
is over—because I think you will be 
kind to me. And I will try to bea 
good wife to you ; and you will forgive 
me all that I have done.” 

“ You are heaping coals of fire on my 
head, Sheila,” he said, humbly. “ You 
know I have nothing to forgive. As for 
you—I tell you I have no right to ex- 
pect your forgiveness yet. But I think 
you will find out by and by that my 
repentance is not a mere momentary 
thing. I have had a long time to think 
over what has happened—and what I 
lost when I lost you, Sheila.” 

**But you have found me again,” the 
girl said, pale a little, and glad to sit 
down on the nearest couch, while she 
held his hand and drew him towards her. 
“And now I must ask you for one 
thing.” 

He was sitting beside her: he feared 
no longer to meet the look of those 
earnest, meek, affectionate eyes. 

‘* This is it,” she said. “If we are to 
be together, not what we were, but 
something quite different from that, will 
you promise me never to say one word 
about what is past—to shut it out alto- 
gether—to forget it ?” 

“T cannot, Sheila,” he said. ‘Am 
I to have no chance of telling you how 
well I know how cruel I was to you— 
how sorry I am for it?” 

“No,” she said, firmly. “If you 
have some things to regret, so have I ; 
and what is the use of competing with 
each other as to which has the most for- 
giveness to ask for? Frank, dear, you 
will do this for me. You will promise 
never to speak one word about that 
time.” 

How earnest the beautiful, sad face 
was! He could not withstand the 
entreaty of the piteous eyes. He said 
to her, abashed by the great love that 
she showed, and hopeless of making 
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other reparation than obedience to her 
generous wish— 

“Let it be so, Sheila. I will never 
speak a word about it. You will see 
otherwise than in words whether I 
forget what is passed, and your good- 
ness in letting it go. But, Sheila,” he 
added, with downcast face, “Johnny 
Eyre was here last night—he told 
me ” He had to say no more. She 
took his hand, and led him gently and 
silently out of the room. 

Meanwhile the old King of Borva 
had been spending a somewhat anxious 
time down in the cabin of the Phebe. 
Many and many a day had he been 
planning a method by which he might 
secure a meeting between Sheila and her 
husband ; and now it had all come about 
without his aid, and in a manner which 
rendered him unable to take any pre- 
cautions. He did not know but that 
some awkward accident might destroy 
all the chances of the affair. He knew 
that Lavender was in the island. He 
had frankly asked young Mosenberg as 
soon as Sheila had left the yacht. 

“Oh yes,” the lad said, “he went 
away into the island early this morning. 
I begged of him to go to your house ; he 
did not answer. But I am sure he will. 
I know he will.” 

“My Kott!” Mackenzie said, “and 
he has been wandering about the is- 
land all the morning, and he will be 
very faint and hungry; and a man is 
neffer in a good temper then for making 
up a quarrel. If I had known the last 
night, I could hef had dinner with you 
all here, and we should hef given him a 
good glass of whisky, and then it wass a 
good time to tek him up to the house.” 

“Oh, you may depend on it, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie,” Johnny Eyre said, “ that 
Lavender needs no stimulus of that sort 
to make him desire a reconciliation. No, 
I should think not. He has done 
nothing but brood over this affair since 
ever he left London ; and I should not 
be surprised if you scarcely knew him, 
he is so altered. You would fancy he 
had lived ten years in the time.” 

“ Ay, ay,” Mackenzie said, not listen- 
ing very attentively, and evidently 
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thinking more of what might be happen- 
ing elsewhere ; “but I was thinking, 
gentlemen, it wass time for us to go 
ashore, and go up to the house, and hef 
something to eat.” 

“T thought you said one o'clock for 
luncheon, sir,” young Mosenberg said. 

“One o’clock !” Mackenzie repeated, 
impatiently ; “who the teffle can wait 
till one o’clock, if you hef been walking 
about an island since the daylight with 
nothing to eat or drink!” 

Mr. Mackenzie forgot that it was 
not Lavender he had asked to lunch. 

“Oh yes,” he said, “ Sheila hass had 
plenty of time to send down to Borva- 
bost for some fish ; and by the time you 
get up to the house, you will see that it 
is ready.” 

“‘ Very well,” Johnny said, “we can 
go up to the house, any way.” 

He went up the companion, and he 
had scarcely got his head above the 
level of the bulwarks when he called 
back 

“T say, Mr. Mackenzie, here is Laven- 
der on the shore, and your daughter is 
with him. Do they want to come on 
board, do you think? Or do they want 
us to go ashore ¢” 

Mackenzie uttered a few phrases in 
Gaelic, and got up on deck instantly. 
There, sure enough was Sheila, with her 
hand on her husband’s arm; and they 
were both looking towards the yacht. 
The wind was blowing too strong for 
them to call. Mackenzie wanted him- 
self to pull in for them ; but this was 
over-ruled ; and Pate was despatched. 

An awkward pause ensued. The three 
standing on deck were sorely perplexed 
as to the forthcoming interview, and as 
to what they should do. Were they to 
Trejoice over a reconciliation ; or ignore 
the fact altogether, and simply treat 
Sheila as Mrs. Lavender? Her father, 
indeed, fearing that Sheila would be 
strangely excited, and would probably 
burst into tears, wondered what he 
could get to scold her about. 

Fortunately, an incident, partly ludi- 
erous, broke the awkwardness of their 
arrival. The getting on deck was a 
matter of some little difficulty ; in the 
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scuffle Sheila’s small hat with its snow- 
white feather got unloosed somehow, 
and the next minute it was whirled 
away by the wind into the sea. Pate 
could not be sent after it just at 
the moment, and it was rapidly drifting 
away to leeward, when Johnny Eyre, 
with a laugh and a “Here goes!” 
plunged in after the white feather that 
was dipping and rising in the waves 
like a sea-gull, Sheila uttered a slight 
cry, and caught her husband’s arm. 
But there was not much danger. Johnny 
was an expert swimmer ; and in a few 
minutes he was seen to be making his 
way backward with one arm, while in 
the other hand he held Sheila’s hat. 
Then Pate had by this time got the small 
boat round to leeward ; and very shortly 
after Johnny, dripping like a Newfound- 
land dog, came on deck and presented 
the hat to Sheila, amidst a vast deal of 
laughter. 

“ Tam so sorry,” she said; “ but you 
must change your clothes quickly—I 
hope you will have no harm from it.” 

“Not I,” he said, “but my beautiful 
white ducks have got rather into a mess. 
I am glad you saw them while they 
were dry, Mrs. Lavender. Now I am 
going below to make myself a swell, 
for we’re all going to have luncheon on 
shore, ain’t we?” 

Johnny went below very well pleased 
with himself. He had called her Mrs. 
Lavender without wincing. He had got 
over all the awkwardness of a second 
introduction by the happy notion of 
plunging after the hat. He had to 
confess, however, that the temperature 
of the sea was not just that he could 
have preferred for a morning bath. 

By and by he made his appearance in 
his best suit of blue and brass buttons, 
and asked Mrs. Lavender if she would 
now come down and see the cabin. 

“T think you want a good glass of 
whiskey,” old Mackenzie said, as they 
all went below, “the water it is ferry 
cold just now.” 

“ Yes,” Johnny said, blushing, “ we 
shall all celebrate the capture of the 
hat.” 

It was the capture of the hat, then, 
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that was to be celebrated by this frigndly 
ceremony. Perhaps it was; but there 
was no mirth now on Sheila’s face. 

*“ And you will drink first, Sheila,” 
her father said, almost solemnly, “ and 
you will drink to your husband's 
health.” 

Sheila took the glass of raw whiskey 
in her hand; and looked round 
timidly. 

“1 cannot drink this, papa,” she said. 
“Tf you will let me——” 

“You will drink that glass to your 
husband’s health, Sheila,” old Mackenzie 
said, with unusual severity. 

“She shall do nothing of the sort if 
she doesn’t like it !” Johnny Eyre cried, 
suddenly—not caring whether it was 
the wrath of old Mackenzie or of the 
devil that he was braving ; and forth- 
with he took the glass out of Sheila’s 
hand, and threw the whiskey on the 
floor. Then he pulled out a champagne 
bottle from a basket and said, “ This is 
what Mrs. Lavender will drink.” 

Mackenzie looked staggered for a 
moment. He had never been so braved 
before. But he was not in a quarrel- 
some mood on such an occasion ; so he 
burst into a loud laugh, and cried 

“Well, did ever any man see the like 
o that? Good whiskey—ferry good 
whiskey—and flung on the floor as if it 
was water ; and asif there wass no one 
in the boat that would hef drunk it. 
But no matter, Mr. Eyre, no matter ; 
the lass will drink whatever you give 
her, for she’s a good lass ; and if we hef 
all to drink champagne that is no matter 
too; but there is a man or two up on 
deck that would not like to know the 
whiskey was spoiled.” 

“Oh,” Johnny said, “there is still a 
drop left for them. And this is what 
you must drink, Mrs. Lavender.” 

Lavender had sat down in a corner of 
the cabin, his eyes averted. When he 
heard Sheila’s name mentioned he looked 
up, and she came forward to him. She 
said, in her simple way, “I drink this 
to you, my dear husband,” and at the 
same moment the old King of Borva 
came forward and held out his hand, 
and said, “ Yes ; and by Kott, I drink 





to your health, too, with ferry good 
will.” 

Lavender started to his feet. 

“Wait a bit, Mr. Mackenzie. I have 
got something to say to you before you 
ought to shake my hand.” 

But Sheila interposed quickly. She 
put her hand on his arm, and looked 
into his face. 

“You will keep your promise to me,” 
she said ; and that was an end of the 
matter. The two men shook hands; 
there was nothing said between them, 
then or again, of what was over and 
gone. 

They had a pleasant enough luncheon 
together, up in that quaint room, with 
the Tyrolese pictures on the wall; and 
Duncan for once respected old Mac- 
kenzie’s threats as to what would happen 
if he called Sheila anything but Mrs. 
Lavender before these strangers. For 
some time Lavender sat almost silent ; 
and answered Sheila, who continuously 
talked to him, in little else than mono- 
syllables. But he looked at her a great 
deal, sometimes in a wistful sort of way, 
as if he were trying to recall the various 
fancies her face used to produce in his 
imagination. 

“Why do you look at me so?” she 
said to him in an undertone. 

“ Because I have made a new friend,” 
he said. 

But when Mackenzie began to talk 
of the wonders of the island and the 
seas around it, and to beg the young 
yachtsmen to prolong their stay, Laven- 
der joined with a will in that conversa- 
tion, and added his entreaties. 

“Then you are going to stay?” Johnny 
Eyre said, looking up. 

“Oh, yes,” he answered, as if the 
alternative of going back with them 
had not presented itself to him. 

“For one thing, I have got to look 
out for a place where I can build a 
house. That is what I mean to do with 
my savings just at present ; and if you 
would come with me, Johnny, and have 
a prowl round the island, to find out 
some pretty little bay with a good 
anchorage in it—for you know I am 
going to steal that Maighdean-mhara 
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from Mr. Mackenzie—then we can begin 
and make ourselves architects, and plan 
out the place that is to be. And then 
some day: P 

Mackenzie had been sitting in mute 
astonishment ; but he suddenly broke in 
upon his son-in-law. 

“On this island? No, by Kott, you 
will not do that. On this island? And 
with all the people at Stornoway? 
Hoots, no, that will neffer do; Sheila, 
she hass no one to speak to on this 
island as a young lass should hef; and 
you—what would you do yourself in 
the bad weather? But there is Storno- 
way—oh yes, that is a fine big place, 
and many people you will get to know 
there, and you will hef the newspapers 
and the letters at once ; and there will 
be always boats there, that you can go 
to Oban, to Greenock, to Glasgow—any- 
where in the world—whenever you hef 
a mind to do that ; and then when you 
go to London, as you will hef to go 
many times, there will be plenty there 
to look after your house when it is 
shut up, and keep the rain out, and 
the paint and the paper good, more as 
could be done on this island. Oh, this 
island !—how would you live on this 
island ?” 

The old King of Borva spoke quite 
impatiently and contemptuously of the 
place. You would have thought his 
life on this island was a species of penal 
servitude ; and that he dwelt in his 
solitary house only to think with a vain 
longing of the glories and delights of 
Stornoway. Lavender knew well what 
prompted these scornful comments on 
Borva. The old man was afraid that 
the island would really be too dull for 
Sheila and her husband; and that, 
whereas the easy compromise of Storno- 
way might be practicable, to set up 
house in Borva might lead them to 
abandon the north altogether. 

‘*From what I have heard of it from 
Mr. Lavender,” Johnny said, with a 
laugh, “I don’t think this island such 
a dreadful place ; and I’m hanged if I 
have found it so, so far.” 

‘* But you will know nothing about it 
—nothing whateffer,” said Mackenzie, 





petulantly. “ You do not know the bad 
weather, when you cannot go down the 
Loch to Callernish ; and you might hef 
to go to London just then.” 

“ Well, I suppose London could wait,” 
Johnny said. 

Mackenzie began to get angry with 
this young man. 

“You hef not been to Stornoway,” 
he said, severely. 

“No, I haven't,” Johnny replied, 
with much coolness, “and I don’t 
hanker after it. I get plenty of town 
life in London ; and when I come up 
to the sea and the islands, I’d rather 
pitch my tent with you, sir, than live in 
Stornoway.” 

“Oh, but you don’t know, Johnny, 
how fine a place Stornoway is,” Laven- 
der said, hastily, for he saw the old man 
was beginning to get vexed. ‘“ Storno- 
way isa beautiful little town, and it is 
on the sea, too——” 

“ And it hass fine houses, and ferry 
many people, and ferry good society 
whatever,” Mackenzie added, with some 
touch of indignation. 

“But you see, this is how it stands, 
Mr. Mackenzie,” Lavender put in, hum- 
bly. ‘We should have to go to Lon- 
don from time to time, and we should 
then get quite enough of city life, and 
you might find an occasional trip with 
us not a bad thing. But up here I 
should have to look on my house as a 
sort of work-shop. Now, with all 
respect to Stornoway, you must admit 
that the coast about here is a little more 
picturesque. Besides, there’s another 
thing. It would be rather more difti- 
cult at Stornoway to take a rod or a gun 
out of a morning. Then there would 
be callers, bothering you at your work. 
Then Sheila would have far less liberty 
in going about by herself.” 

“ Eighthly and tenthly, you’ve made 
up your mind to have a house here,” 
cried Johnny Eyre, with a loud Jaugh. 

“ Sheila says she would like to have 
a billiard-room,” her husband con- 
tinued. “Where could you get that 
in Stornoway?” 

* And you must have a large room 
for a piano, to sing in, and play in,” 
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the young Jew-boy said, looking at 
Sheila. 

“ T should think a one-storeyed house, 
with a large verandah, would be the 
best sort of thing,” Lavender said, 
“both for the sun and the rain ; and 
then one could have one’s easel outside, 
you know. Suppose we all go for a 
walk round the shore by and by; there is 
too much of a breeze to take the Phebe 
down the loch.” 

So the King of Borva was quietly 
overruled, and his dominions invaded in 
spite of himself. Sheila could not go 
out with the gentlemen just then ; she 
was to follow in about an hour's time; 
meanwhile they buttoned their coats, 
pulled down their caps tight, and set 
out to face the grey skies and the wintry 
wind, Just as they were passing away 
from the house, Mackenzie, who was 
walking in front with Lavender, said, 
in a cautious sort of way 

“You will want a deal of money to 
build this house you wass speaking 
about—for it will hef to be all stone 
and iron, and ferry strong whatever, or 
else it will be a plague to you from the 
one year to the next with the rain get- 
ting in.” 

“Qh yes,” Lavender said, “it will 
have to be done well once for all ; and 
what with rooms big enough to paint 
in, and play billiards in, and also a 
bedroom or two for friends who may 
come to stay with us, it will be an ex- 
pensive business. But I have been 
very lucky, Mr. Mackenzie. It isn’t 
the money I have, but the commissions 
I am offered, that warrant my going in 
for this house. I'll tell you about all 
these things afterwards. In the mean- 
time I shall have 2,400/., or thereabouts, 
in a couple of months.” 

“ But you hef more than that now,” 
Mackenzie said, gravely. “This is what 
I wass going to tell you. The money 
that your aunt left, that is yours, every 
penny of it—oh yes, every penny and 
every farthing of it is yours, sure 
enough. For it wass Mr. Ingram hass 
told me all about it; and the old lady, 
she wanted him to take care of the 
money for Sheila ; but what wass the 
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good of the money to Sheila? My lass, 
she will hef plenty of money of her 
own ; and I wanted to hef nothing to 
do with what Mr. Ingram said—but it 
wass all no use, and there iss the money 
now for you and for Sheila, every penny 
and every farthing of it.” 

Mackenzie ended by talking in an 
injured way, as if this business had 
seriously increased his troubles. 

“ But you know,” Lavender said with 
amazement, “ you know as well as I do 
that this money was definitely left to 
Ingram, and—you may believe me or 
not—lI was precious glad of it when I 
heard it. Of course it would have 
been of more use to him if he had not 
been about to marry this American 
lady——” 

“Oh, you hef heard that, then?” 
Mackenzie said. 

“*Mosenberg brought me the news. 
But are you quite sure about this affair ? 
Don’t you think this is merely a trick 
of Ingram’s, to enable him to give the 
money to Sheila? That would be very 
like him. I know him of old.” 

“Well, I cannot help it if a man 
will tell lies,” said Mackenzie. “ But 
that is what he says is true. And he 
will not touch the money—indeed, he 
will hef plenty, as you say—but there 
it is for Sheila and you ; and you will 
be able to build whatever house you like. 
And if you wass thinking of having 
a bigger boat than the Maighdean- 
mhara——” the old man suggested. 

Lavender jumped at that notion 
directly. 

“What if we could get a yacht big 
enough to cruise anywhere in the sum- 
mer months?” he said. “We might 
bring a party of people all the way from 
the Thames to Loch Roag, and cast 
anchor opposite Sheila’s house. Fancy 
Ingram and his wife coming up like 
that in the autumn: and I know you 
could go over to Sir James and get us 
some shooting.” 

Mackenzie laughed grimly. 

“We will see, we will see about that. 
I think there will be no great difficulty 
about getting a deer or two for you; and 
as for the salmon, there will be one or 
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two left in the White Water—oh yes, we 
will hef a little shooting and a little 
fishing for any of your friends, And 
as for the boat, it will be ferry difficult 
to get a good big boat for such a purpose, 
without you wass planning and building 
one yourself ; and that will be better, I 
think ; for the yachts now-a-days they 
are all built for the racing, and you will 
hef a boat fifty tons, sixty tons, seventy 
tons, that hass no room in her below, 
but is nothing but a big heap of canvas 
and spars. But if you wass wanting a 
good, steady boat, with good cabins 
below for the leddies, and a good saloon 
that you could hef your dinner in all at 
once, then you will maybe come down 
with me to a shipbuilder I know in 
Glasgow — oh, he is a ferry good 
man—and we will see what can be 
done. ‘There is a gentleman now in 
Dunoon—and they say he is a ferry 
great artist too—and he hass a schooner 
of sixty tons that I hef been in myself, 
and it wass just like a steamer below for 
the comfért of it. And when the boat 
is ready, I will get you ferry good sailors 
for her, that will know every bit of the 
coast from Loch-Indaal to the Butt of 
Lewis, and I will see that they are 
ferry cheap for you, for I hef plenty of 
work for them in the winter. But I 
wass no saying yet,” the old man added, 
“that you were right about coming to 
live in Borva. Stornoway is a good 
place to live in; and it is a fine harbour 
for repairs, if the boat was wanting 
repairs P 

“If she were, couldn’t we send her 
round to Stornoway ?” 

“ But the people in Stornoway—it iss 
the people in Stornoway,” said Mackenzie, 
who was not going to give in without a 
grumble, 

Well, they did not fix on a site for 
the house that afternoon. Sheila did 
not make her appearance. Lavender 
kept continually turning and looking 
over the long undulations of rock and 
moorland ; and at length he said— 

* Look here, Johnny, would you mind 
going on by yourselves? I think I 
shall walk back to the house.” 

“ What is keeping that foolish girl?” 





her father said, impatiently. “It is 
something about the dinner, now, as if 
any one wass particular about a dinner 
in an island like this, where you can 
expect nothing. But at Stornoway— 
oh yes, they hef many things there.” 

“ But I want you to come and dine 
with us on board the Phebe to-night, 
sir,” Johnny said. “It will be rather 
a lark, mind you; we make up a tight 
fit in that cabin. I wonder if Mrs. 
Lavender would venture: do you think 
she would, sir?” 

“Oh no, not this evening, any way,” 
said her father, “‘ for I know she will 
expect you all to be up at the house this 
evening; and what would be the use of 
tumbling about in the bay when you 
can be ina house. But it is ferry kind 
of you—oh yes, to-morrow night, then 
we will go down to the boat— but 
this night, I know Sheila will be ferry 
sorry if you do not come to the house.” 

“Well, let’s go back now,” Johnny 
said, “and if we’ve time, we might go 
down for our guns and have a try along 
the shore for an hour or so before the 
daylight goes. Fancy that chance at 
those wild-duck !” 

“Oh, but that is nothing,” Mackenzie 
said, “to-morrow you will come with 
me, up to the loch, and there you will hef 
some shooting; and in many other 
places I will show you, you will hef 
plenty of shooting.” 

They had just got back to the house 
when they found Sheila coming out. She 
had, as herfather supposed, been detained 
by her preparations for entertaining their 
guests; but now she was free until 
dinner-time, and so the whole party 
went down to the shore to pay a visit 
to the Phebe, and let Mackenzie have 
a look at the gunson board. Then they 
went up to the house, and found the 
tall and grim keeper with the baby in 
his arms, while Scarlett and Mairi were 
putting the finishing touches on the 
gleaming white table and its show of 
steel and crystal. 

How strange it was to Sheila to sit at 
dinner there, and listen to her husband 
talking of boating and fishing and what 
not as he used to sit and talk in the 
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olden time to her father, on the summer 
evenings, on the high rocks over Borva- 
bost. The interval between that time 
and this seemed to go clean out of her 
mind. And yet there must have been 
some interval, for he was looking older, 
and sterner, and much rougher about 
the face now, after being buffetted about 
by wind and rain and sun during that 
long and solitary stay in Jura. But it was 
very like the old times when they went 
into the little drawing-room, and when 
Mairi brought in the hot water, and the 
whisky, the tobacco and the long pipes; 
when the old King of Borva sate him- 
self down in his great chair by the table, 
and when Lavender came to Sheila, and 
asked her if he should get out her 
music, and opened the piano for her. 

“ Madame,” young Mosenberg said 
to her, “it is a long time since I heard 
one of your strange Gaelic songs.” 

“ Perhaps you never heard this one,” 
Sheila said, and she began to sing the 
plaintive “ Farewell to Glenshalloch.” 
Many a time, indeed, of late had she 
sung its simple and pathetic air as a 
sort of lullaby, perhaps because it was 
gentle, monotonous, and melancholy, 
perhaps because there were lines here 
and there that she liked. Many atime 
had she sung— 


Sleep sound, my sweet babe, there is nought 
to alarm thee, 

The sons of the valley no power have to harm 
thee! 

I'll sing thee to rest in the balloch wntrodden, 

With a coronach sad for the slain of 
Culloden. 


But long before she had reached the end 
of it her father’s patience gave way, and 
he said— 

“Sheila, we will hef no more of those 
teffles of songs! We will hef a good 
song; and there is more than one of 
the gentlemen can sing a good song, and 
we do not wish to be always crying over 
the sorrows of other people. Now bea 


good lass, Sheila, and sing us a good 
cheerful song.” 

And Sheila, with great good-nature, 
suddenly struck a different key, and 
sang, with a spirit that delighted the old 
man— 
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The standard on the braes o’ Mar, 
Is up and streaming rarely ! 
The gathering pipe on Lochnagar, 
Is sounding lang and clearly / 
The Highlandmen, from hill and glen, 

In martial hue, with bonnets blue, 
W?’ belted plaids, and burnished blades, 
Are coming late and early ! 


“ Now that is a better kind of song 
—that is a teffle of a good song!” 
Mackenzie cried, keeping time to the 
music with his right foot, as if he were 
a piper playing in front of his regiment. 
“ Wass there anything like that in your 
country, Mr. Mosenberg ?” 

“T don’t know, sir,” said the lad, 
meekly; “but if you like I will sing you 
one or two of our soldiers’ songs, They 
have plenty of fire in them, I think.” 

Certainly, Mackenzie had plenty of 
brilliant, and cheerful, and stirring 
music that evening, but that which 
pleased him most, doubtless, was to see 
—as all the world could see—the hap- 
piness of his good lass. Sheila, proud 
and glad, with a light on her face that 
had not been there for many a day, 
wanted to do everything at once to please 
and amuse her guests, and most of all 
to wait upon her husband ; and Laven- 
der was so abashed by her sweet service 
and her simple ways that he could show 
his gratitude only by some furtive and 
kindly touch of the hand as Sheila 
passed. It seemed to him she had 
never looked so beautiful ; and never, 
indeed, since they left Stornoway to- 
gether, had he heard her quiet low laugh 
so full of enjoyment. What had he 
done, he asked himself, to deserve her 
confidence ; for it was the hope in her 
proud and gentle eyes that gave that 
radiant brightness to her face? He did 
not know. Hecould not answer. Per- 
haps the forgiveness she had so freely 
and frankly tendered, and the confidence 
she now so clearly showed in him sprang 
from no judgment or argument, but 
were only the natural fruit of an abound- 
ing and generous love. More than once 
that night he wished that Sheila could 
read the next half-dozen years as though 
in some prophetic scroll, that he might 
show her how he would endeavour to 
prove himself if not worthy—for he 
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could scarcely hope that—at least con- 
scious of her great and unselfish affec- 
tion, and as grateful for it as a man 
could be. 

They pushed their enjoyment to such 
a late hourof the night that when they 
discovered what time it was, Mackenzie 
would not allow one of them to venture 
out into the dark to find the path down 
to the yacht ; and Duncan and Scarlett 
were forthwith called on to provide 
the belated guests with some more or 
less haphazard sleeping accommodation. 

“Mr. Mackenzie,” said Johnny, ‘I 
don’t mind a bit if I sleep on, the floor. 
I’ve just had the jolliest night I ever 
spent in my life. Mosenberg, you'll 
have to take the Phebe back to 
Greenock by yourself. I shall never 
leave Borva any more.” 

“You will be sober in the morning, 
Mr Eyre,” young Mosenberg said’; but 
the remark was unjust, for Johnny’s 
enthusiasm had not been produced by 
he old King’s whisky, potent as that 
was. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE PRINCESS SHEILA. 


“T snoutp like,” said Mrs. Edward 
Ingram, sitting down and contentedly 
folding her hands in her lap, “ I should 
so much like, Edward, to have my own 
way for once—it would be so novel and 
so nice.” 

Her husband was busy with a whole 
lot of plans all stretched out before 
him, and with a pipe which he had 
some difficulty in keeping alight. He did 
not even turn round as he answered— 

“You have your own way always. 
But you can’t expect to have mine also, 
you know.” 

“Do you remember,” she said, slowly, 
“ anything your friend Sheila told you 
about your rudeness to people? I wish, 
Edward, you would leave those ragged 
children and their school-houses for 
three minutes. Do! I so much want 
to see some places when we go to Scot- 
land ; for who knows when we may be 
there again? I have set my heart on 
the Braes of Yarrow. And Loch Awe 


by moonlight. And the Pass of Glen- 
coe “ 

‘“My dear child,” he said, at last 
turning round in his chair, “how can 
we go to those places? Sheila says Oban 
on the fifteenth.” 

“ But what Sheila says isn’t an Act 
of Parliament,” said the young American 
lady, plaintively and patiently. “ Why 
should you regulate all your movements 
by her? You are always looking to the 
north—you are like the spires of the 
churches that are said to be always telling 
us that heaven is close by the Pole Star.” 

“The information is inaccurate, my 
dear,” Ingram said, looking at his pipe, 
“for the spires of the churches on the 
other side of the world point the other 
way. However, that does not matter. 
How do you propose to go rampaging 
all over Scotland, and still be at Oban 
on the fifteenth ?” 

“Telegraph to Mr. and Mrs. Laven- 
der to come on to Edinburgh, and leave 
the trip to Lewis until we have seen 
those places. For once we have got to 
that wild island, who knows when we 
shall return? Now do, like a good boy. 
You know this new house of theirs will 
be all the drier in a month’s time. 
And their yacht will be all the more 
ship-shape. And both Sheila and her 
husband will be the better for coming 
down among civilised folks for a few 
weeks’ time—especially just now, when 
numbers of their friends must be in the 
Highlands—and of course you get better 
attention at the hotels when the season 
is going on, and they have every pre- 
paration made—and I am told the 
heather and fern on the hills look very 
fine in August—and I am sure Mr. and 
Mrs. Lavender will enjoy it very much, 
if we get a carriage somewhere and 
leave the railways altogether, and drive 
by ourselves all through the prettiest 
districts.” 

She wished to see the effect of her 
eloquence on him. It was peculiar. 
He put his pipe down, and gravely re- 
peated these lines, with which she was 
abundantly familiar— 

‘* Sez Vather to I, ‘ Jack, rin arter him, du!’ 

Sez I to Vather, ‘I’m darned if I du!’” 
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“You wont ?” she said. 

“ The proposal comes too late. How 
can you expect Sheila to leave her new 
house, and that boy of hers that occu- 
pies three-fourths of her letters, just at 
this time? I think it was very kind of 
her, mind you, to come away down to 
Oban to meet us; and Lavender too, 
is giving up the time out of the best 
working-season of the year. Bless you, 
you will see far more beautiful things 
as we go from Oban to Lewis than any 
you have mentioned. For we shall pro- 
bably cut down by Scarba and Jura before 
going up to Skye; and then you will 
see the coast that you admired so much 
in Lavender’s pictures.” 

“Ts the yacht a large one, Edward ?” 
his wife asked, somewhat timidly. 

“Oh, big enough to take our party, a 
dozen times over.” 

‘* Will she tumble about much, do you 
think?” 

“T don’t know,” Ingram said, with 
an unkindly grin. “ But, as you are a 
weak vessel, Lavender will watch the 
weather for you, and give it you as 
smooth as possible. Besides, look at 
the cleanliness and comfort of a smart 
yacht! You are thinking of one of 
those Channel steamers, with their 
engines and oil.” 

“Let us hope for the best,” said his 
wife, with a sigh. 

They-not only hoped for it, but got it. 
When they left the Crinan and got on 
board the big steamer that was to take 
them up to Oban, all around them lay 
a sea of soft and shining blue, scarcely 
marred by aripple. Here and'there sharp 
crags that rose out of the luminous 
plain seemed almost black; but the 
farther islands lay soft and hazy in the 
heat, with the beautiful colours of 
August tinting the great masses of rock. 
As they steamed northward through the 
shining sea, new islands and new chan- 
nels appeared, until they came in sight 
of the open Atlantic, and that, too, was 
as calm and as still as a summer night. 
There was no white cloud in the blue 
vault of the sky; there was no crisp 
curl of a wave on the blue plain of the 
sea; but everywhere a clear, radiant, 
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salt-smelling atmosphere, the drowsy 
haze of which was only visible when 
you looked at the distant islands, and 
saw the fine and pearly veil of heat 
that was drawn over the soft colours of 
the hills. The sea-birds dipped and 
disappeared as the big boat churned its 
way onward. <A white solan, far 
away by the shores of Mull, struck the 
water as he dived and sent a jet of spray 
into the air. Colonsay and Oronsay 
became as faint clouds on the southern 
horizon ; the jagged coast of Lorne 
drew near. And then they went up 
through the Sound of Kerrara, and 
steamed into the broad and beautiful 
bay of Oban, and behold! here was 
Sheila on the pier, already waving a 
handkerchief to them, while her hus- 
band held her arm, lest in her excite- 
ment she should go too near the edge of 
the quay. 

“ And where is the boat that we have 
heard so much of ?” said Mrs. Kavanagh, 
when all the kissing and hand-shaking 
was over. 

“There!” said Sheila, not without 
some shame-faced pride, pointing to a 
shapely schooner that lay out in the 
bay, with her white decks and tall 
spars shining in the afternoon sun. 

“ And what do you call her?” asked 
Mrs. Kavanagh’s daughter. 

“We call her Princess Sheila,” said 
Lavender. “ What do you think of the 
name ¢” 

“You couldn’t have got a better,” 
Ingram said, sententiously, and inter- 
posing as if it was not within his wife’s 
province to form an opinion of any sort. 
** And where is your father, Sheila? In 
Borva ¢” 

“Oh no, he is here,” the girl said, 
with a smile. “But the truth is, he has 
driven away to see some gentlemen he 
knows, to ask if he can have some 
grouse for you. He should have been 
back by this time.” 

“T would not hurry him, Sheila,” 
Ingram said, gravely. “He could not 
have gone on a more admirable errand. 
We must await his return with com- 
posure. In the meantime, Lavender, 
do make your fellows stop that man: 
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he is taking away my wife’s trunk to 
some hotel or other.” 

The business of getting the luggage 
on board the yacht was entrusted to a 
couple of men whom Lavender left on 
shore; whereupon the newly-arrived 
travellers put off in a little pinnace and 
were conveyed to the side of the hand- 
some schooner. When they were on 
board, an eager exploration followed ; 
and if Sheila could only have under- 
taken to vouch for the smoothness of 
the weather for the next month, Mrs. 
Ingram was ready to declare that at last 
she had discovered the most charming, 
and beautiful, and picturesque fashion 
of living known to civilized man. She 
was delighted with the little elegancies 
of the state-rooms; she was delighted 
with the paintings on the under sky- 
lights, which had been done by Laven- 
der’s own hand ; she was delighted with 
the whiteness of the decks and the 
height of the tapering spars ; and she 
had no words for her admiration of the 
beautiful sweep of-the bay, the striking 
ruins of the old castle at the point, the 
rugged hills rising behind the white 
houses, and out there in the west, the 
noble panorama of mountain, and island, 
and sea. 

“IT am afraid, Mrs. Ingram,” Laven- 
der said, “ you will have cause to know 
Oban before we leave it. There is not 
a breath of wind to take us out of the 
bay.” 

“T am content,” she said, with a 
gracious calm. 

“But we must get you up to Borva 
somehow. There it would not matter 
how long you were becalmed ; for there 
is plenty to see about the island. But 
this is a trifle commonplace, you know.” 

“T don’t think so at all. I am de- 
lighted with the place,” she said. “And 
go are you, Edward.” 

Ingram laughed. He knew she was 
daring him to contradict her. He pro- 
posed he should go ashore and buy a 
few lines with which they might fish 
for young saithe or lythe over the side 
of the yacht ; but this project was stop- 
ped by the appearance of the King of 
Borva, who bore triumphant proot of 


the success of his mission in a brace‘of 
grouse held up in each hand as a small 
boat brought him out to the yacht. 

“ And I was seeing Mr. Hutcheson,” 
Mackenzie said to Lavender, as he step- 
ped on board,“ and he is a ferry good- 
natured man whatever, and he says if 
there is no wind at all he will let one 
of his steamers take the yacht up to 
Loch Sunart, and if there is a breeze 
at all we will get it there.” 

“ But why should we go in quest of a 
breeze ?” Mrs. Ingram said, petulantly. 

“ Why, mem,” said Mackenzie, taking 
the matter seriously, “you wass not 
thinking we could sail a boat without 
wind? But I am no sure that there 
will not be a breeze before night.” 

Mackenzie was right. As the even- 
ing wore on, and the sun drooped in 
the west, the aspect of affuirs changed 
somewhat, and there was now and again 
a sort of shiver apparent un the surface 
of the lake-like bay. When, indeed, 
the people on board came up on deck 
just before dinner, they found a rather 
thunderous-looking sunset spreading 
over the sky. Into the clear saf- 
fron glory of the western sky, some 
dark and massive purple clouds had 
risen. The mountains of Mull had 
grown light and milk-like; and yet 
they seemed near. The glass-like bay 
began to move ; and the black shadow 
of a ship that lay on the gleaming yel- 
low plain began to tremble, as the 
water cut lines of light acress the re- 
flection of the masts. You could hear 
voices afar off. Under the ruins of the 
castle, and along the curves of the coast, 
the shadows of the water were a pure 
green ; and the rocks were growing still 
more sharp and distinct in the gather- 
ing dusk. There was a cold smell of 
the seain the air. And then swiftly the 
pale colours of the west waxed lurid and 
fierce ; the mountains became of a glow- 
ing purple; and then all the plain of 
the sea was dashed with a wild glare of 
crimson, while the walls of Dunolly 
grew black, and overhead the first 
scouts of the marshalling forces ot the 
clouds came up in flying shreds of gold 
and fire, 
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“Oh aye, we may hef a breeze the 
night,” Mackenzie said. 

“TI hope we shan’t have a storm,” 
Mrs. Ingram seid. 

“ A storm? Oh no, no storm at all. 
It will be a ferry good thing if the 
wind lasts till the morning.” 

Mackenzie was not at all sure that 
there would be storm enough ; and went 
down to dinner with the others rather 
grumbling over the fineness of the wea- 
ther. Indeed, when they came on deck 
again, later on in the night, even the 
slight breeze that he had hoped for 
seemed impossible. The night was per- 
fectly still. A few stars had come out 
overhead, and their light scarcely trem- 
bled on the smooth waters of the bay. 
A cold, fresh scent of seaweed was 
about, but no wind. The orange lights 
in Oban burned pale and clear ; the red 
and green lamps of the steamers and 
yachts in the bay did not move. And 
when Mrs. Ingram came up to take 
Sheila forward to the bow of the boat, 
to sit down there, and have a confiden- 
tial talk with her, a clear and golden 
moon wes rising over the sharp black 
ridge of Kerrara into the still and beau- 
tiful skies, and there was not a ripple of 
the water along the sides of the yacht to 
break the wonderful silence of the night. 

“My dear,” she said, “you have a 
beautiful place to live in.” 

“But we do not live here,” Sheila 
said, with asmile. ‘This is to me as 
far away from home as England can be 
to you, when you think of America. 
When I came here the first time I 
thought [ had got into another world, 
and that I should never be able to get 
back again to the Lewis.” 

“ And is the island you live in more 
beautiful than this place?” she asked, 
lcoking round on the calm sea, the 
lambent skies, and the far mountains 
beyond, which were grey and ghost-like 
in the pale glow of the moon. 

“If you see our island on such a 
night as this, you will say it is the 
most beautiful place in the world. It 
is the winter-time that is bad, when we 
have rain and mist for weeks together. 
But after this year I think we shall 
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spend all the winters in London; 
although my husband does not like to 
give up the shooting and the boating, 
and that is very good amusement for 
him when he is tired with his work.” 

“That island life certainly seems to 
agree with him,” said Mrs. Ingram, not 
daring even to hint:that there was any 
further improvement in Sheila’s hus- 
band than that of mere health ; “ I have 
never seen him look so well and strong. 
I scarcely recognized him on the pier— 
he was so brown and—and—and I think 
his sailor-clothes suit him so well. 
They are a little rough you know— 
indeed, I have been wondering whether 
you made them. yourself.” 

Sheila laughed. 

“T have seen you look at them. No, 
Ldid not make them. But the cloth, 
that was made on the island, and it is 
very good cloth whatever.” 

“You see what a bad imitation of 
your costume I am compelled to wear. 
Edward would have it, you know. I 
think he’d like me to speak like you, if 
I could manage it.” 

“Oh no, I am sure he would not like 
that,” Sheila said, “for many a time he 
used to correct me, and when he first 
came to the island I was very much 
ashamed, and sometimes angry with 
him——” 

“But I suppose you got accustomed 
to his putting everybody right?” said 
Mr. Ingram’s wife, with a smile. 

“He was always a very good friend 
to me,” Sheila said, simply. 

“Yes, and I. think he is now,” said 
her companion, taking the girl’s hand, 
and forcing herself to say something of 
that which lay at her heart, and which 
had been struggling for utterance during 
all this beating about the bush. “I 
am sure you could not have a better 
friend than he ‘is, and if you only knew 
how pleased we both are to find you so 
well—and so happy——” 

Sheila saw the great embarrassment 
in her companion’s face, and she knew 
the good feeling that had driven her to 
this stammering confession. 

“Tt is very kind of you,” Sheila sai 
gently, “I am very happy—ves—I ¢ 
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not think I have anything more to wish 
for in the world.” 

There was no embarrassment in her 
manner as she made this simple avowal ; 
her face was clear and calm in the 
moonlight, and her eyes were looking 
somewhat distantly at the sea and the 
island near. Her husband came for- 
ward with a light shawl, and put it 
round her shoulders. She took his 
hand, and for a moment pressed it to 
her lips. Then he went back to where 
Ingram and old Mackenzie were smok- 
ing; and the two women were left to 
their confidences. Mrs. Kavanagh had 
gone below. 

What was this great noise next 
morning, of the rattling of chains and 
the flapping of canvas overhead? There 
was a slight motion in the boat and a 
plashing of water around her sides, Was 
the Princess Sheila getting under weigh? 

The various noises ceased ; so also did 
the rolling of the vessel, and apparently 
all was silent and motionless again. 
But when the ladies had dressed, and 
got up on deck, behold they were ina 
new world! All around them were the 
blue waters of Loch Linnhe, lit up by 
the brilliant sunshine of the morning. 
A light breeze was just filling the great 
white sails ; and the yacht, heeling over 
slightly, was cutting her placid way 
through the Japping waves. How keen 
was the fresh smell of the air! Sea- 
gulls were swooping down and around 
the tall masts: over there the green 
island of Lismore lay bright in the sun- 
shine ; the lonely hills of Morven and 
the mountains of Mull had a thousand 
shades of colour glowing on their mas- 
sive shoulders and slopes; the ruins of 
Duart Castle, out at the point, seemed 
tuo fair and picturesque to be associated 
with dark legends of blood. Were these 
faint specks in the south the far islands 
of Colonsay and Oronsay? Lavender 
brought his glass to Mrs. Ingram, and, 
with many apologies to all the ladies 
for having woke them up so soon, bade 
her watch the flight of two herons 
making in for the mouth of Loch Etive. 

They had postponed for the present 
that southward trip toJura, The glass 


was still rising; and the appearance of 
the weather rendered it doubtful whe- 
ther they might have wind enough te 
make such a cruise anything but tedious. 
They had taken advantage of this light 
breeze in the morning to weigh anchor 
and stand across for the Sound of Mull; 
if it held out, they would at least reach 
Tobermory, and take their last look at 
a town before rounding Ardnamurchan 
and making for, the wild solitudes of 
Skye. 

“ Well, Cis,” Ingram said to his wife, 
as he busied himself with a certain long 
fishing line, ‘ what do you think of the 
Western Highlands ?” 

‘*Why did you not tell me of these 
places before ?” she said, rather absently ; 
for the mere height of the mountains 
along the Sound of Mull—the soft green 
woods leading up to the great bare 
shoulders of purple, and grey, and 
brown above—seemed to draw away 
one’s eyes and thoughts from surround- 
ing objects, 

“T have, often. But what is the use 
of telling?” 

“Tt is the most wonderful place I 
have ever seen,” she said. “It is so 
beautiful and so desolate at the same 
time. What lovely colours there are 
everywhere, on the sea, and on the 
shores there, and up the hills; and 
everything is so bright and gleaming. 
But no one seems to live here. I sup- 
pose you couldn't. The loneliness of 
the mountains and the sea would kill 

ou,” 

“ My dear child, these are town-bred 
fancies,” he said, in his usual calm 
and carelessly sententious manner; “if 
you lived there, you would have plenty 
to do besides looking at the hills and 
the sea. You would be glad of a fine 
day to let you go out and get some fish, 
or go up the hills and get some black- 
cock for your dinner; and you would 
not get sad by looking at fine colours, 
as town-folks do. Do you think La- 
vender and Sheila spend their time in 
mooning up in that island of theirs — 
and that, I can tell you, is a trifle more 
remote and wild than this is. They’ve 
got their work to do; and when that is 
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done they feel comfortable and secure in 
a well-built house, and fairly pleased 
with themselves that they have earned 
some rest and amusement. I daresay, 
if you built a cottage over there, and did 
nothing but look at the sea and the 
hills, and the sky at night, you would 
very soon drown yourself. I suppose 
if a man were to give himself up for 
three months to thinking of the first 
formation of the world, and the condi- 
tion of affairs before that happened, and 
the puzzle about how the materials ever 
came to be there, he would grow mad, 
But few people luckily have the chance 
of trying. They’ve got their bread to 
earn ; if they haven’t, they’re bent on 
killing something or other—foxes, 
grouse, deer, and what not—and they 
don’t bother about the stars, or what 
lies just outside the region of the stars, 
When I find myself getting miserable 
about the size of a mountain, or the 
question as to how and when it came 
there, I know that it is time to eat 
something. I think breakfast is ready, 
Cis. Do you think you have nerve to 
cut this hook out of my finger ; and then 
we can go below?” 

She gave a little scream, and started 
up. Two drops of blood had fallen on 
Lavender’s white decks. 

“No, I see you can’t,” he said. 
“Open this knife, and I will dig it 
out myself. Bless the girl, are you 
going to faint because I have scratched 
my finger?” 

Lavender, however, had to be called 
in to help; and, while the surgical 
operation was going forward, Mrs. 
Ingram said— 

“You see we have got town’s-folks 
hands as yet. I suppose they will get 
to be leather by and by. I am sure I 
don’t know how Mrs. Lavender can do 
those things about a boat with the tiny 
little hands she has.” 

“ Yes, Sheila has small hands, hasn’t 
she?” Lavender said, as he bound up 
his friend’s finger, “‘ but then she makes 
up for that by the bigness of her 
heart.” 

It was a pretty and kindly speech, 
and it pleased Mrs, Ingram, though 
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Sheila did not hear it. Then, when the 
doctoring was over, they all went below 
for breakfast, and an odour of fish, and 
ham, and eggs, and coffee, prevailed 
throughout the yacht. 

“T have quite fallen in love with this 
manner of life,” Mrs. Ingram said. 
“ But, tell me, is it always as pleasant 
as this? Do you always have those blue 
seas around you, and green shores? 
Are the sails always white in the sun- 
light ?” 

There was a dead silence. 

“ Well, I would not say,” Mackenzie 
observed, seriously, as no one else would 
take up the question ; ‘‘I would not say 
it is always ferry good weather off this 
coast—oh no, I would not say that ; for 
if there wass no rain, what would the 
cattle do, and the streams {—they would 
not hef a pool left inthem. Oh, yes, 
there is rain sometimes ; but you cannot 
always be sailing about, and when there 
will be rain, you will hef your things to 
attend to indoors. And there is always 
plenty of good weather if you wass want- 
ing to tek a trip round the islands, or 
down to Oban—oh yes, there is no fear 
of that ; and it will be a ferry good coast 
whatever for the harbour, and there is 
always some place you can put into, if 
it wass coming on rough, only you must 
know the coast, and the lie of the 
islands, and the rocks about the har- 
bours. And you would learn it ferry 
soon. There is Sheila there ; there is 
no one in the Lewis will know more 
of the channels in Loch Roag than she 
does—not one, I can say that ; and when 
you go further away, then you must tek 
some one with you who wass well ac- 
quaint with the coast. If you wass 
thinking of having a yacht, Mr. Ingram, 
there is one I hef heard of just now in 
Rothesay that is for sale, and she is a 
ferry good boat, but not so big as this 
one——” 

“T think we'll wait till my wife 
knows more about it, Mr. Mackenzie,” 
Ingram said. “ Wait till she gets round 
Ardnamurehan, and has crossed the 
Minch, and has got the fine Atlantic 
swell as you run in to Borvabost.” 

“ Edward, you frighten me,” his wife 
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said ; “‘ I was beginning to give myself 
courage.” 

“But it is mere nonsense!” cried 
Mackenzie, impatiently. “Kott plessme! 
‘There is no chance of your being il! in 
this fine weather ; and if you had a boat 
of your own, you would ferry soon get 
accustomed to the weather—oh, ferry 
svon indeed—and you would hef no 
more fear of the water than Sheila 
has.” 

“ Sheila has far too little fear of the 
water,” her husband saitl. 

“Indeed, and that is‘true,” said her 
father; “and it is not right that a 
young "lass should go about _by herself 
in a boat——” 

“But you know very well, papa, that 
I never do that now.’ 

“Ob, you do not do 
grumbled Mackenzie. ‘“‘No, you do 
not do it now. But some day you will 
forget, when there is something to be 
done, and you will run a great danger, 
Sheila.” 

“‘ But she has promised never to go out 
by herself ; haven’t you, Sheila?” her 
husband said. 

“I did. I promised ‘that to you. 
And I have never been out since by 
myself.” 

“Well, don’t forget, Sheila,” said 
her father, not very sure but that 
some sudden occasion might tempt the 
girl to her old deeds of recklessness. 

The two American ladies had little 
to fear. The Hebrides received them 
with fair sunshine and smooth seas ; 
and all the day long their occupation 
was but to watch the wild birds flying 
from island to island, and mark the 
gliding by of the beautiful coasts, and 
listen to the light rushing of the waves 
as the fresh sca-breeze flew through the 
rigging. And Sheila was proud to 
teach them something of the mystery 
of sailing a small craft, and would give 
them the tiller sometimes, while her 
eye, as clear and keen as her father’s, 
kept watch and ward over the shapely 
vessel that was making for the northern 
seas. One evening she said to her 
friends— 

“ Do you see that point that runs out 


it now,” 
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on this side of the small islands? Round 
that we enter Loch Roag.” 

The last pale light of the sun was 
shining along the houses of Borvahbost 
as the Princess Sheila passed. The 
people there had made out the yacht 
long ere she came close to land; and 
Mackenzie knew that twenty eager scouts 
would fly to tell the news to Scarlett 
and Duncan, so that ample preparation 
would be made in the newly-finished 
house down by the sea. The wind, 
however, had almost died away; and 
they were a long time getting into Loch 
Roag in this elear twilight. They who 
were making their first visit to Sheila’s 
island sat contentedly enough on deck, 
however, amazed-and bewildered by the 
beauty -of the scene around them. [or 
now the sun had long sunk, but there was 
a vlow all over the heavens, and only in 
the far east did the yellow stars begin 
to glimmer over the dark plain of the 
Loch. Mealasabhal, Suainabhal, Craca- 
bhal, lifted their grand shoulders and 
peaks into this wondrous sky, and 
stood dark and clear there, with the 
silence of the sea around them. As 
the night came on the yellow stars 
grew more intense overhead, but the 
lambent glow in the north did not 
pale. They entered a small bay. Up 
there on a plateau of the rocks stood a 
long, low house, with all its windows 
gleaming in the dusk. The pinnace 
was put off from the yacht; in the 
strange silence of the night the ripples 
plashed around her prow; her oars 
struck fire in the water as the men 
rowed in to the land. And then, as 
Sheila’s guests made their way up to 
the house, and when they reached the 
verandah, and turned to look at the 
sea, and the Loch, and the far moun- 
tains opposite, they beheld the clear and 
golden sickle of the moon rising from 
behind the black outline of Suainabhal 
into the soft and violet skies. As the 
yellow moon rose in the south, a 
pathway of gold began to tremble on 
Loch Roag, and they could see the 
white curve of sand around the bay. 
The air was sweet with the cold smell 
of the sea. There was a murmur of 
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the far Atlantic all around the silent 
coast. 

It was the old familar picture that 
had charmed the imagination of Sheila’s 
first and only lover, when as yet she 
was to him as some fair and wonderful 
Princess, living in a lonely island, and 
clothed round about with the glamour 
of old legends and stories of the sea 
Was she any longer this strange sea- 
Princess, with dreams in her eyes, and 
the mystery of the night and the stars 
written in her beautiful face? Or was 
she to him now—what all the world had 
long ago perceived her to be—a tender 
wife, a faithful companion, and a true 
and loyal-hearted woman? Sheila walked 
quietly into the house ; there was some- 
thing for her friends to see ; and, with a 
great pride, and gentleness, and gladness, 
Scarlett was despatched on a particular 
errand. The old King of Borva was still 
down at the yacht, looking after the land- 
ing of certain small articles of luggage. 
Duncan had come forward to Ingram 


THE 


and said, “ And are you ferry well, 
sir?”’ and Mairi, come down from Mac, 
kenzie’s house, had done the sam- 
Then there was a wild squeal of the pipes 
in the long apartment where supper was 
laid—the unearthly gathering cry of a 
clan; until Sheila’s husband dashed 
into the place and threatened to throw 
John into the sea if he did not hold his 
peace. John was offended, and would 
probably have gone up the bill-side, and 
in revenge, played “ Mackrimmon sha! 
no more return,” only that he knew the 
irate old King of Borva would, in such 
a case, literally fulfil the threat that 
had been lightly uttered by his son-in- 
law. In another room, where two or 
three women were together, one of them 
suddenly took both of Sheila’s hands in 
hers, and said, with a great look of 
kindness in her eyes—“ My dear, I can 
believe now what you told me that night 
at Oban.” 

And Sheila’s heart was too full to 
make answer. 


END. 
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THE RELIGION OF GOETHE. 


Tue parentage of great men is like that 
of the legendary beings of Greek my- 
thology : their father is one of the gods, 
and their mother is one of the daughters 
of man. The divine element, by virtue 
of which they stand above their fellow- 
men and their age, in a word, that 
which constitutes genius—we shall not 
now dwell upon. ‘The human side, so 
to speak, in the nature of great men, 
brings them much nearer to us. They 
are representative men: they embody in 
a visible, distinct form, and proclaim in 
an audible, unmistakeable tone, the in- 
stincts, the yearnings, the aspirations 
which are semi-dormant in the hearts of 
the noblest and best of the people of 
their epoch, and which struggle in 
vain for utterance. In this consists 
their greatness, that they feel and ex- 
press the wants and desires of their age 
as no one else does. Hence, their 
history is one of great interest to us, for 
it is the history of a certain people at a 
certain period. But on account of the 
divine element alluded to, it is more 
than this: it is a glass in which humanity 
finds itself reflected ; it is the echo of 
the world’s voice. 

It is, therefore, a question not 
prompted by idle curiosity, but by 
anxious interest, when men ask in what 
relation Shakespeare or Goethe stood 
towards those moral and intellectual 
facts which constitute Christianity. 
Christianity claims a paramount position 
and power in the world : it professes to 
have given an absolute statement, and, 
as far as possible, a solution, of the 
great problems of humanity. It has 
undeniably created a new world of 
thoughts and feelings, a new state of 
affairs, politically and socially ; in one 
word, a new civilization. What position 
have the Titans of humanity taken up 
in regard to Christianity, which is not 


satisfied with being looked upon as a 
record of past events, but which claims 
to be a living power in the present? 
This is our question. 

There are few greater names in the 
history of humanity than that of Goethe. 
One of the greatest poets of the world, 
he was also one of its deepest thinkers, 
It is now forty years since, amidst un- 
clouded splendour, his life drew to a 
close. For more than three score years 
he had been a centre of illumination, 
and had stood out from amongst his 
contemporaries like some divinely tran- 
quil starry night looking down pityingly 
and lovingly upon a troubled and dis- 
tracted world. During all those years 
this very incarnation of light, this man 
who was altogether light and form and 
colour, had shed his rays across every 
path of humanity, and preached the 
gospel of divine repose and everlasting 
harmony. And the sky is still glowing, 
and will glow for centuries to come, with 
the light that emanated from him, and 
men lifting up their eyes will never 
cease to wonder at the beauty of the 
scene and revel amidst the grandeur and 
glory of his mighty revelation. “ For 
the sun is glorious even when he sets.” 

In what relation stood Goethe to 
Christianity? That he was not what 
is called an orthodox man need hardly 
be remarked. You might as well say 
that a lion’s place is in a narrow cage, to 
be stared at by women and children; 
you might as soon tie up the winds of 
heaven in a bag labelled with your 
monogram. But if Goethe’s intellect and 
his whole nature had not been opposed 
to such confinement, there would have 
been nothing to make the thought of 
imprisonment sweet or even endurable. 
The old struggle between Sarah and 
Hagar, theology and philosophy, had 
been renewed, and for once Hagar and 
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Ishmael were triumphant. Thought 
long kept in chains and serfdom, in the 
name of a conventional theology em- 
bodied in the Church, claimed its free- 
dom in the name of Christianity. And 
whether the request was granted or not, 
it took what it wanted, and spread out 
its wings vigorously, and came down 
with full swoop, shivering traditions 
into numberless atoms. 

Against this philosophy—a cold ra- 
tionalism utterly repellent to Goethe, 
and a sensualism which soon led to 
utter scepticism—the unfortunate doc- 
tors of the Church, amongst whom 
Minerva had never been a favourite, 
had nothing to oppose but the very 
narrowest system of orthodoxy. It was 
an age of Revolution. “ Liberty, equality, 
fraternity,” was the cry of the spirit 
of the age; the old order of things 
was crumbling away. Criticism alone 
could save the age from rushing into 
headlong destruction. But the clergy 
walked in the midst of men like som- 
nambulists. Carefully gathering up all 
the fragments of tradition, they pre- 
sented to their congregations a collection 
of antiquated dogmas and lifeless for- 
mulas. Accept this our theory, they 
said, and salvation is yours; reject it, 
and you will be lost. Thus they be- 
came themselves the unwilling fathers 
of Rationalism in the Church ; their 
theory and their intellectual proposi- 
tions were unable to regenerate either 
the Church or the world. And think- 
ing men laughed at them, and wondered 
how they could be so blind, and turned 
to other sources to quench their thirst. 
Goethe laughed at their ragodt, and he 
immortalised their splendid sermons in 
the following words :— 


“Im Auslegen seid frisch und munter 
Legt ihr’s nicht aus so legt was unter.” 


But the worst of it was that, identifying 
Christ’s Christianity with Church Chris- 
tianity, he was often led to say most bitter 
things which were exceedingly unjust. 
And for this the Church was herself to 
blame. But, as we shall see, this great 
Pagan, this “decidedly non-Christian,” 
as he delighted to call himself, is as far 
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removed from the shallowness and con- 
ceit of those who claim him as one of 
theirs, as the sun in his noon-day glory 
from a miserably spluttering night-light. 
Once upon a time he was not “ far from 
the kingdom.” Read the confessions of 
the “schéne Seele.” His mother was a 
cheerful, good woman, who could not 
live without excitement. She would 
have enjoyed the world amazingly, but 
was compelled to lead a retired life. 
If one cannot have the opera at Covent 
Garden, one must needs have it at 
Exeter Hall. Goethe’s mother had 
pious friends who considerably in- 
fluenced her son. He lived in the 
midst of a religious atmosphere. But 
Protestantism was not congenial to his 
nature ; the boy Goethe soon tried to 
have a religion of his own. He sought 
God in Nature, and he built him an 
altar which was symbolical of the world, 
whilst the fire was to represent the heart 
lifting itself up towards God. The 
worship of the boy Goethe was signifi- 
cant; it revealed the tendency which 
developed more and more as he grew 
up. 

In those days he regularly went to 
church, and took notes of the sermons 
which he heard. ‘Dans quel esprit 
faut-il écouter un sermon? Dans 
lesprit de resignation.” Goethe soon 
gave up taking notes, but biblical sub- 
jects continued to occupy his attention, 
and his heart was filled with earnest- 
ness. He went so far as to study He- 
brew, and we know that he felt great 
scruples when partaking for the first 
time of the Sacrament. This is all the 
more remarkable because the clergyman 
who taught him was one of those *‘ high 
and dry” men who seem to belong to 
a former age, long since dead. 

When the young man Goethe re- 
turned from the University he fell in 
with Frau von Klettenberg. He was 
very ill, and mentally was in a state 
of crisis. Rationalism and Protestant 
Christianity were alike distasteful to 
him. Frau von Klettenberg was pretty 
—Goethe was fond of women ; he could 
not conceive of the ideal, except in the 
form of a woman—with laughing eyes 
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and silvery voice, and the sundry accom- 
paniments of grace. She was a capital 
hurse, and pious, with a strong leaning 
to superstition. Her heart preached 
many sermons to Goethe, and she al- 
most succeeded in making him a Mora- 
vian. She was fond also of dabbling 
in the mysteries of alchemy, and she 
and Goethe spent many an hour in por- 
ing over the “opus magocabbalisticum 
et theosophicum.” At last the dream 
came toanend, The mysticism of that 
charming quaint sect of Moravians 
ceased to have attractions for Goethe, 
and he found that the whole fabric 
rested on “noble delusions and the 
most delicate confusion between the 
subjective and the objective.” He for- 
got all about Moravianism, but he never 
ceased to remember Frau von Kletten- 
berg. 

However, he had not yet done with 
the Pietists ; dead orthodoxy had never 
had any attractions for him, but Pietism 
was able tu enchant him, be it but for 
a few brief moments. Jung Stilling 
became his friend, and Goethe wrote 
two pamphlets in which he showed his 
great sympathy with the Pietists. He 
also continued his biblical studies with 
yreat zeal. But even then there were 
indications of the rupture which could 
not fail to come sooner or later. When 
Goethe pleads warmly the cause of 
tolerance ; when he says “The Evan- 
gelists may contradict each other, but 
the Gospel never contradicts itself ;” 
when he says, “ Man’s knowledge grows 
gradually, and he is the best gardener 
who knows how to meet the wants of a 
certain plant at a certain stage of its 
development,” it is clear that he has not 
learnt these utterances in the school of 
the Pietists. 

One of the most remarkable episodes 
of his life was the friendship between 
him and Lavater. Men are generally 
best known by their oddities aud eccen- 
tricities. But Lavater was more than 
the author of a book on physiognomy ; 
he was a thoroughly good man, with in- 
tense convictions, which he endeavoured 
to carry out in a pious, simple life. 
They met at Ems, and though Goethe 
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was decidedly not of a homogeneous 
nature,’ the friendship between the two 
was great. Lavater was really a tolerant 
man, and Goethe was liberality per- 
sonitied. He told Lavater that the best 
thing to do was to draw up their re- 
spective creeds in two parallel columns, 
and then to conclude an alliance of mu- 
tual forbearance and peace. “In our 
Father’s Apothecary-shop are many pre- 
scriptions,” Goethe said. The first flaw 
in their friendship was caused by a book 
of Lavater “Qn the Revelation of St. 
John.” Goethe preferred one of the 
parables to the seven candlesticks, and 
could not share the strange enthusiasm 
which the decorations of Jerusalem the 
Golden seemed to call forth. After- 
wards Lavater published a book under 
the title of “ Pontius Pilate,” which 
contained an apology for Christianity. 
This widened the gulf between the two 
friends, and at last their friendship 
came to an end. Goethe passed Lava- 
ter’s house without visiting him, and 
afterwards gave his portrait to the world 
in the shape of an ostrich. 

The specimens of piety which Goethe 
had seen were not likely to attract his 
nature, leaving the question of intellect 
altogether out of sight. Goethe once 
said that he hoped that the Germans 
would not pronounce the word “ Ge- 
miith” for at least thirty years. ‘‘ Ge- 
miithlichkeit” is a species of internal 
comfort, a kind of sentimentality made 
up of moonshine, sighing whispers, 
laughing breezes, and ali such like. 
Goethe loved sentiment, but he could 
not bear sentimentality. The Chris- 
tianity which at all showed signs ot 
life, and with which he came in contact, 
was of a very sentimental character. 
Besides, there was an entire absence of 
backbone. Jonah’s sojourn in the whale 
would have been to Lavater and his 
friends one of the cardinal articles of faith 
by which Christianity stands or falls. 


1 He wrote the following lines in allusion to 
his sojourn with Lavater and another friend :— 
‘* Und wie nach Emmaus weiter ging 
Mit Sturm und Feuerschritten, 

Propheten rechts, Propheten links 
itten,” 


Das Weltkind in der 




















If any one man could have saved 
Goethe, it was the poet-theologian Herder. 
A man of great intellect and large heart, 
endeavouring to keep free from the 
ultras on both sides, he made a daring 
attempt, with all the powers of his 
genius, to reconcile the spirit of the age 
with what the Church believed to be 
the spirit of Christianity. But Herder, 
with his. manly spirit, failed to influence 
Goethe ; his words left no lasting im- 
pression on him. And when Herder 
was appointed chiefly through Goethe’s 
influence to a position of great dignity 
in the Church, and to be preacher at 
the brilliant Court of Weimar, Goethe 
wrote to him to congratulate him on 
the fact that “whilst our Lord rode 
upon one ass, he would have to ride on 
a hundred and fifty! donkeys.” Qf all 
this period of Goethe’s life it may be 
said : “Die Bothschaft hér ich wohl ; 
allein mir fehlt der Glaube.” 

A journey to Italy is not conducive 
to the development of Christianity. 
Under that intoxicating sky, amidst 
that richly beautiful nature, in the 
midst of those undying recollections of 
a mighty past, an ever-living source of 
inspiration, one might almost wish to 
have been born a Pagan. Aésthetics 
seem the only religion which ‘is con- 
genial to the soil. It was this element 
which most probebly attracted:Goethe 
slightly towards the Catholic Church. 
She has recognized the existence of ima- 
gination, and the right of poetry and 
art in Christianity. She has embodied 
“das ewig Weibliche” in her conception 
of the pure Virgin-mother of Nazareth. 
1f the Church of Rome had done nothing 
more than this, she would have enriched 
the world with one of the noblest poeti- 
cal ideas ; she would have given hu- 
manity a centre for its tenderest feelings, 
its most sacred yearnings, its holiest 
aspirations. The Madonna and the Mater 
Dolorosa have done more to keep Christi- 
anity alive than any‘creed or confession. 

But if the senses were thus impressed, 
the spirit recoiled more and more from 
what it saw and witnessed, With 
“Julian hatred” Goethe returned. If 
1 The number of the clergy of Weimar. 
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formerly he had been passive, if he had 
even not been averse to slight flirta- 
tions, he now would hear no longer of 
any compromise. ‘The rupture between 
him and “ Christianity” was complete. 
Sometimes, indeed, a softening influence 
stole over him ; the child-like hearts of 
pious women worked on him with irre- 
sistible magic. Then he would listen 
quietly, and once he wrute beautifully, 
“ Let us be ever at work, whilst the day 
lasts, and ever realize the eternal.” “In 
our Father’s kingdom are many pro- 
vinces. May we all one day tind our- 
selves together in the arms of the all- 
loving Father.” But sucha declaration 
would scarcely satisfy the pious souls 
to whom departure from their special 
shibboleth is heresy. And Goethe at- 
tacked the shibboleth sometimes with 
great vehemence, at all times with great 
firmness. He had a religion, and to it 
he ever remained faithful: he found it 
in the books of Spinoza. 

That sombre Portuguese Jew may be 
called the Father of Pantheism. Goethe 
did not study his works deeply, but 
he felt attracted by that conception 
which made God and the world one, 
and by that intense belief in a divine, 
eternal order reigning throughout the 
universe. He admired that cool mathe- 
matical method applied to the world 
and humanity. The spirit of that 
philosophy, one of utter unselfishness 
and humility—for what is the indi- 
vidual but an infinitesimal part of the 
infinite, and what, after all, can we 
know of the idea of the Divine ?—the 
entire resignation which it preached, not 
the Wasé resignation of the author of 
Ecclesiastes, but a manly, cheerful sub- 
mission to laws eternal and necessary 
to the very centre of the world—the in- 
finite calm which it seemed to impart, 
appeared to Goethe as truly Christian. 
“Spinoza non atheum sed carissimum 
et christianissimum” he called him. 
In the faith of Spinoza, though he 
arrived at it by a method of his own, 
he lived, and wrote, and died. 

We have thus briefly touched on 
Goethe’s personal history, because it 
affords us a key to much which other- 
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wise seems inexplicable. Let us now 
turn to his writings. Men have done 
so, and they have found many passages, 
some of which are very favourable to 
Christianity, whilst others are decidedly 
the reverse. To remind you of a few 
of the former, what can be more beautiful 
than this: “ Christianity is a mighty 
power, by means of which fallen and 
sinking humanity has from time to time 
lifted itself up ; and in ascribing to her 
this great effect, she is far above philo- 
sophy, and needs not her aid.” Or 
this: “ The greater culture becomes, the 
more the Bible will be made use of ; 
partly as a foundation, partly as a means 
of educution.” Or this: ‘‘I look upon the 
Gospels as genuine throughout ; for there 
is in them the reflection of a grandeur 
which emanated from the person of 
Christ, and which is as divine as any- 
thing of the Divine which ever appeared 
on earth.” And thus one might go on 
multiplying quotations. Undoubtedly, 
on the. other hand, passages might be 
pointed out, speaking in a very different 
way. But the question may well be 
put, Cur bono? There is nothing more 
unfair (though it is the ordinary modern 
method pursued towards the writers of 
the Bible) than taking a quantity of 
isolated passages from a man’s writings 
and putting them forward as his system. 
In such a way a writer may be made to 
say anything. But not merelyis it unfair; 
it is eminently unsatisfactory. The 
question is not what did Goethe say in 
certain passages, but what is the cha- 
racter of his writings taken as a whole ; 
or the spirit that pervades them? 
And thus only is it possible to arrive at 
a conclusion as to the relation in which 
the gospel of Goethe stood towards the 
Gospel of Christ. 

Goethe, as we have seen, became, 
under the influence of Spinoza, a Pan- 
theist ; and his “ Faust,” to which we 
shall refer hereafter, has been called the 
“ Bible of Pantheism.” Not for centu- 
ries had the world seen such a child of 
nature as Goethe was, and most pro- 
bably it will never see the like again. It 
is not the could, stately Pantheism of 
the Dutch Jew with his mathematical 


demonstration ; it is the Pantheism not 
so much of the head as of the heart. 
It is such a Pantheism as was the reli- 
gion of the children of India) When 
the sun set himself on his majestic 
throne, the heart of the people was 
filled with gladness ; when the last sun- 
beam lit up the horizon, and darkness 
laid hold of the vacant throne, sadness 
seized every breast. But joy came 
again, for soon the moon was seen with 
numberless stars, and the light was re- 
flected far and wide, and carried on the 
rippling river on whose banks men and 
women stood in wonder. And with the 
light of moonbeams and thousands of 
stars transforming night into a younger 
sister of the day, they moved on merrily, 
and sang, and danced, and were joyful. 
They felt the majesty of the thunder 
and the glory of the herald lightning ; 
they sympathised with the clouds as 
they rested languidly in the bosom of 
the sky, or passed hurriedly and anxi- 
ously as if pursued by some bitter 
enemy ; they were familiar with every 
accent of the wind, from its most com- 
manding, threatening tones, to that 
gentle, coaxing whisper passing into 
the softest of sighs. No tint of the 
sky could pass without being reflected 
in their hearts; no flower could 
blossom without calling forth feelings of 
emotion, for were they not all children 
of that great Nature which is every- 
where, in which we “live, and move, 
and have our being,” without which, is 
nothing? Thus the people, knit together 
in infinite sympathy with Divine Nature, 
lived their short lives with holy calm— 
they were wavelets sporting in the sun 
for a few brief hours, to return, ere long, 
to the repose of the great ocean. 

Such, as much as the nineteenth cen- 
tury will allow it, was the Pantheism of 
Goethe, “who sought the Divine in 
herbis et lapidibus.” Let others pore till 
they blind themselves over some musty 
parchment— 


“Das Pergament, ist das der heil’ge Bronnen 
—— ein Trunk den Durst auf ewig 
stillt.”— 


Let others examine themselves and 
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endeavour to discover any signs of moral 
tattooing or special marks— 


“ Dem ist es schlecht in seiner Haut 
Der in seinen eignen Busen schaut.” 


But Goethe knows of a better source to 
quench his thirst, and has a better 
method to arrive at self-knowledge, 
than that of Medievalism. He goes 
to Nature— 


‘* Ich wandle auf weiter, breiter Flur 
Urspriinglicher Natur ; 
Ein holder Born in welchem ich bade 
Ist Tradition, ist Gnade.” 
He opens his eyes and ears wide, and 
observes reverently every phenomenon 
which passes before him, and listens 
silently to the many voices which sound 
around him. He turns from the thou- 
sands of books, a very Tower of Babel, 
to that great Nature which ushered him 
into life, which shall guide him through 
it, and lead him out of it. Is he not 
surrounded on every step by mystery ? 
Does he not see men on all sides toiling 
and struggling, and leading wretched 
lives in the hopeless attempt to pene- 
trate to the substance of things which 
must ever be hidden? Yes, but “man 
is not born to solve the problems of the 
world ; all he is called upon to do is to 
find out where the problem commences.” 
With this grand belief, the very essence 
of wisdom, he sets out, so to speak, in his 
way through the world. Not hampered 
by any @ priori theories, not believing 
that he has got an infallible passe par- 
tout, or a measure which all things must 
fit or be made to fit, he demands but 
one thing—to live, in order that he may 
learn. No more reverent mind ever 
studied Nature. Others have asked 
whether this world was the best that 
could have been made; and to hear 
them speak, one would think, with the 
Spanish King, that if they had been 
consulted in the act of creation, things 
would look very differently, and, need 
I add, much better than they do now ? 
But not so Goethe, for he is not a 
jobber or a tinker, “ Was machst du 
an der Welt; sie ist schon gemacht.” 
With deep humility he accepts the 
world as it is, and throws himself with 
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his great intellect and throbbing heart 
into her ever-open arms. In the world, 
in humanity, in Nature, he sees every- 
where the Divine life—life, it is true, 
beset by what seem great hindrances and 
obstacles, yet all the while growing and 
conquering, and ripening for its final 
triumph. God seems to him so great 
that he cannot possibly look upon 
Him as a mathematical problem ; he 
has such a sense of His life and ac- 
tivity pervading all things, that he 
cannot think of Him as far removed in 
some immeasurable distance :— 


“ Was wiir ein Gott der nur von aussen stiesse 
Im Kreis das All am ty laufen liesse ? 
Ibm ziemt’s die Welt im lnnern zu bewegen 
Natur in sich, sich in Natur zu hegen 
So dass was in Ihm lebt und webt und ist 
Nie seine Kraft, nie seinen Geist vermisst.” 

He hears the Divine voice, not from 
without, but within. “It is not God 
that speaks, it is thine own heart ;” 
and he can never be in doubt, for 
“quite softly a god speaks in our 
breast, and gently, yet distinctly, shows 
us what to lay hold of and what to 
avoid.” And this fact that he sees and 
hears, and feels everywhere the Divine, 
leads him to think of himself, for what 
else is he but a part of the Divine? 


“ Wii’ nicht das Auge sonnenhaft 
Die Sonne kénnt’ es nie erblicken ; 
Lag’ nicht in uns des Gottes eigne Kraft 
Wie kénnt’ uns Géttliches entziicken ?” 
And thus Goethe, contemplating the 
life all around him, and kneeling before 
it that he may learn, is taught to know 
himself. For, to quote the words of Gut- 
zkow’s “ Uriel Acosta,” 


“Tm andern seh’ ich wie ich bin, 
Im andern fiihl’ ich meine eigne Wahrheit.” 


If, as we have seen, he seems to despise 
self-examination, it is not the thing itself 
which he denounces, but a special form 
of it. For he himself goes to the uni- 
versal life, in which all things are as it 
were reflected, that he may learn to know 
himself. 

In Nature Goethe found everything. 
He required space, and light, and air ; 
he could not live without a vast belief. 
He looked around him and obtained 
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‘what he sought. Not in some imagi- 
pary world, the fruit of a brain more or 
less diseased ; not amidst phantasms and 
shadows, but in the world of reality, in 
the midst of men and women with flesh 
and blood, he moved, a very Agamemnon 
amongst them all. To be filled more 
and more with a sense of that great 
reality, to find in it the ideal—such 
was his endeavour. For this he lived, 
and with great simplicity, and earnest- 
ness, and energy, moved by great and 
holy love, he clung to his Mistress till 
he died. His last words, “‘ More light,” 
were a revelation of his life. He had 
humbly received every ray of light, how- 
ever faint, and endeavoured to unite 
them, so that they might itlumine 
others. Absolute darkness this modern 
Prometheus could not believe in, but 
even the uncertain twilight affected him 
painfully. So much did he love the 
light. 
From this slight sketch we are able 
~ to understand the characteristic tone of 
Goethe’s poetry. The great Axt fills his 
mind and soul, and the sight of it en- 
raptures him. Every single phenomenon 
has a relative character—he cannot 
understand a historical person or an 
isolated religion endowed with the at- 
tributes of the absolute—and occupies 
a place assigned to it by eternal laws ; 
and all are working together in their 
own way for the good of the whole. 
Such a conception, which, to say the 
least, is majestic, imparted to Goethe's 
petry its wondrous combination of 
perfect serenity and ceaseless activity. 
What can be grander than the well- 
kuown lines :— 


** Wie das Gestirn 
Ohne Hast 
Aber ohne Rast, 
Drehe sich jeder 
Um die eigne Last.” 


Or the verses in which he bids man not 
to be anxious, and nut to torment him- 
self :— 
“* Lass nur die Sorge sein, 
Das giebt sich alles schon ; 


Und fallt der Himmel ein, 
Kommt doch eine Lerche davon.’ 





The trne idea of repose, calmly and 
steadily fulfilling our destiny, was never 
more beautifully expressed, and resigna- 
tion never wore a more joyful aspect 
than in the lines last quoted. He tells 
men why they are in this world, “ Uns 
za verewigen sind'wir ja da,” and bids 
them look on the things of this world as 
on a parable. He hides not the myste- 
ries which surround man from the 
cradle to the grave :— 

“‘ Ein Wunder ist der arme Mensch geboren ; 

In Wundern ist der irre Mensch verloren ; 


Nach welcher dunklen schwer-entdeckten 
Schwelle 


Durchtappen pfadlos ungewisse Schritte.” 


But man need not despair :— 


** Halte dich im Stillen rein 

Und lass es um dich wettern ; 

Jemehr du fiihlst ein Mensch zu sein 

Desto ahnlicher bist du den Géttern.” 
Is not this the “enthusiasm of hu- 
manity?” And if you ask what is his 
morality, he will tell you: ‘‘ Let man 
be noble and good, and abound in help- 
ing others.” Or this :— 

“Der Zweifel ist des Guten bise Macht, 
Bedenke nicht, gewahre wie du’s fiihlst.” 
And in the following way he describes 

repentance :— 
“* Und so lang du das nicht hast 
Dieses : stirb und werde : 
Bist du nur ein triiber Gast 
Auf der dunklen Erde.” 
And at last man will be healed, for 
human nature has the power to recover 
from its wounds by means of a certain 
inward power. And with hearty wel- 
come will he be received :— 
** Wer immer strebend sich bemiiht 
Den kénnen wir erlisen, 
Und hat an ihm die Liebe gar 
Von oben Theil genommen, 
Begegnet ihm die selige Schaar 
Mit herzlichem Wilkommen.” 
It is the salvation of Goethe; the 
highest word of Goethe’s poetry. 


Looking at Goethe’s volumes as they 


lie before me, it seems a hopeless at- 
tempt to give the reader who is not uac- 
quainted with them even a faint idea of 
the riches scattered through those pages 
with incredible prodigality. It would 
require a large volume to do so, and 
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jn a short article one feels at a loss 
what to transcribe where almost every- 
thing deserves to be quoted. But before 
I sum up in a few sentences what 
seems to me the very essence of 
Goethe’s poetry, we will look for a 
few moments at one of his greatest 
and best known poems, “ The First Part 
of Faust.” 

The prologue opens with the proposed 
attempt to make Faust unfaithful to the 
Lord whom he serves. Permission is 
given to Mephistopheles to endeavour 
to draw away this spirit from its great 
source. Mephistopheles has no doubt 
that he will succeed, and sets to work. 
Faust is the representative of humanity ; 
he is not a picture of the poet himself. 
Far from it; he is the symbol of the 
restlessly toiling masses, of a selfish 
nature, supposing that all the universe 
is made for him, and that he is the sun 
around which everything must turn ; of 
a heart dissatisfied, not contenting itself 
with the reality around him, which has 
the stamp of truth ; not endeavouring to 
serve it faithfully, and therein finding 
his freedom ; but looking for some ideal 
in an imaginary realm which has no 
reality, which cannot give him what it 
promises, for it is nothing else but the 
shadow cast off by his own whims and 
caprices, Goethe once expressed his 
chief desire in the words, “ Nie Mangel 
des Getiihls, und nie Gefiihl des Mang- 
els.” Faust comes before us as one 
who does indeed feel a great want, but 
who wants feeling. He has studied 
Philosophy, Law, Medicine, and, alas! 
Divinity ; he is thoroughly blasé, and 
feels no longer an interest in anything, 
and is incapable of simple earnest appli- 
cation ; he sees nu beauty in what sur- 
rounds him ; it does not attract him, 
and it is impossible for him to love it. 
His only salvation seems to him in a 
departure from Nature ; he forsakes a 
true and healihy philosophy for magic 
and secret arts. At the very outset he 
has misgivings :— 

“ Und fragst du noch, warum dein Herz 
* Sich bang’ in deinem Busen klemmt ? 
Warum ein unerklirter Schmerz 
Dir alle Lebensregung hemmt ¢ 
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Statt der lebendigen Natur 

Da Gott die Menschen schuf hinein 

Umgiebt in Rauch und Moder nur 

Dich Thiergeripp’ und Todtenbein.” 

That departure from Nature is the 
great sin of Faust. The Spirit of 
Nature upbraids him with it ; its voice 
sounds in his ears, as did once the words 
that startled our first parents in the 
fatal garden of Eden :— 


** Wo bist du, Faust, dess Stimme mir erklang 

Der sich an mich mit allen Kriiften drang.” 
He thinks he is near that great Spirit ; 
Faust still believes that he is a child of 
Nature. At any rate he wishes it to 
be :— 


** Ein guter Mensch in seinem dunkeln Drange 
Ist sich des rechten Weges wohl bewusst.” 


But the Spirit tells him : 


“ Du gleichst dem Geist, den du begreifst 

Nicht mir!” 

This word.makes him despair. “ Rin 
donnerwort,” says Faust, “hat mich 
hinweg gerafft.” He feels himself in- 
tensely wretched :— 


** Den Géttern gleich ich nicht! Zu tief ist 
es gefiihlt, 
Dem Wurme gleich ich, der den Staub 
durchwihlt.’ 


And as the night deepens the dark- 
ness in his soul grows denser, and the 
dawning of the morning makes the con- 
trast which there is between him and 
Nature all the more intense. Nature 
rejoices all around him, for the light has 
come, and darkness is put to flight, and 
in its gladness every particle throbs with 
life ; but Faust turns his back to the 
glorious sun, and his only salvation 
seems to him in a phial, containing 
poison :— 


** Der letzte Trunk sei nun mit ganzer Seele 
Als festlich hoher Gruss, dem Morgen zu- 
gebracht.” 


What influence can possibly restrain 
him, and bid the despairing heart hope? 
In the distance he hears the bells usher- 
ing in the Easter morning—the symbol 
of the world’s new life—and on the 
morning breezes are wafted the sounds 
of a triumphant melody, announcing te 
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a slumbering world that it is time to 
awake, to shake off sloth and languor, 
to “tear themselves loose from all 
fetters ” :— 
“ Christ is erstanden ! 

Aus der Verwesung Schooss 

Reisset von Banden 

Freudig euch los.” 

The recollections of childhood, when 
the bells had to him a deep meaning, 
when he could pray, when Easter was 
to him a season of joy, overpower the 
man who is about to commit suicide. 
He feels deeply — 

*‘ Die Thrine quillt, die Erde hat mich wieder.” 


But if he is thus arrested in the rash 
deed which was to put an end to his 
existence, he is far from being saved. 
The impression made is not deep; it is 
not lasting; it fades, it passes away. 
A traditional belief cannot possibly save 
anyone ; the memories of a great and 
holy symbol are not enough to regene- 
rate us. Faust soon returns to his old 
ways, and once more becomesa prey to 
despair. 

Not, however, without having made 
an attempt to overcome it. He goes in 
the world ; he mixes with the holiday- 
makingcrowd. “ Hier bin ich Mensch, 
hier darf ich’s sein,” he exclaims. If 
he had really felt this, and carried it 
into practice, he might have been saved. 
But he deceives himself, and when the 
opportunity arises he shows the real 
feeling by which he is animated. A 
farmer goes up to him to remind him 
of what his father had done for the 
people during a great epidemic, and 
thanks him for the part which he also 
had taken in alleviating pain and allay- 
ing suffering. This leads Faust to sad 
reflections, and the conclusion at which 
he arrives is— 

**O gliicklich wer noch hoffen kann 

Aus diesem Meer des Irrthums aufzu- 

tauchen.” 


Why? Because he comes to the scene 
full of prejudices and theories. He 
shuts his eyes resolutely to facts, and 
refuses to acknowledge that all he has 
to do is to patiently obey the commands 
of Nature, and that he can do no more. 
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To labour calmly in accordance with the 
light of Nature is not enough for him ; 
he therefore longs for another world, 
and prays to the Spirits to descend, 
**Und fihrt mich weg zu neuem bunten 
Leben.” 
And now the Geist, which had once 
appeared to him, comes not again, 
Faust has chosen his path, and at the 
end of it seems to him to be the land 
of promise. He is determined -to be 
unfaithful to Nature; let him try 
where this resolution will lead him. In 
the evening he sits in his study, and 
knowing not what to do, and being 
dissatisfied with Nature, he turns to 
Revelation. But the parchment does 
not become to him a source of life; he 
becomes @ critic of the Revelation, and 
he turns from it without finding the 
relief he stood in need of. 
Whilst he is thus engaged, Mephisto- 
pheles appears on the scene, 
“Er ist ein Theil von jener Kraft, 
Die stets das Bose will und stets das Gute 
schafit.” 
Mark, en passant, the light this passage 
sheds upon the philosophy of Goethe. 
He is “der Geist der stets verneint.” 
Between Faust, given to magic, and 
that Spirit, there is great affinity. 
“Der Teufel ist ein Egoist,” says Faust; 
he little knows that he paints himself. 
Between the devil and himself a contract 
is made ; Faust wishes to feel— 
** Mein Busen, der vom Wissensdrang geheilt ist 
Soll keinen Schmerzen kiinftig sich ver- 
schliessen 
Und was der ganzen Menschheit zugetheilt 


Ist 
Will ich in meinem Innern selbst geniessen.” 


The devil promises to gratify his desire, 
and he consoles himself with the reflec- 
tion that if Faust had not given himself 
up to him, he would have perished 
in any case. He is now taken to the 
world ; he leaves behind his books and 
learning, to be taught in the great 
empirical school of life. Whilst stand- 
ing one day in a street, a beautiful 
young girl passes him. He sees Gret- 
chen, and her appearance is like a fire- 
brand. He has but one thought—to 
win her, to possess her. Gretchen de- 
/ 




















The Religion of Goethe. 


serves a separate study ; this charming 
naiveté, this pure love, this instinctive 
dread of all that is evil, might have 
saved Faust had it yet been possible to 
arrest him in his downward career. As 
it is, he describes his own state— 


“ Es facht in meiner Brust ein wildes Feuer 
Nach jenem schénen Bild geschiftig an ; 
So taumel’ ich von Begierde zu Genuss, 
Und im Genuss verschmacht’ ich nach Be- 

gierde.” 

Margaret in the end sacrifices herself 
to him ; unconscious of evil, she helps 
to destroy the man she loves, whom she 
would fain have saved. Faust, in yield- 
ing to his passions, destroys himself, and 
has done all he can utterly to ruin 
another human being. There is no 
more tragical scene in all poetry than 
that where Faust goes to meet his 
doomed love within the prison walls. 
The agony of Margaret as she bids 
Faust kneel and call upon the saints ; 
the revival of hope, and the dawning of 
joy as she recognises the voice of her 
beloved; the silent despair of Faust, 
and his urgent entreaties to flee with 
him and to be once more free ; the sad 
but firm. refusal of Gretchen, the calm 
resignation with which she meets her 
fate ; and the climax of it all—her salva- 
tion, “ Heinrich! mir graut’s vor dir” 
—who can read all this without being 
stirred to the very inmost of the heart ? 

But what is it that has destroyed 
Faust and leaves him unsaved, for the 
last word to him is that of Mephisto- 
pheles, “ Her zu mir,” and the faint 
echo of Margaret’s voice dies sadly 
away? What is it that has brought 
Margaret to the very verge of ruin and 
saves her in the end, so that the voice 
from above is able to announce, in answer 
to the “ Sie ist gerichtet” of Mephisto- 
pheles, that “Sie ist gerettet”? The 
destruction and the way to it lie in 
the departure from Nature, which is, 
as it were, concentrated in the act of 


No. 170.—von. xxix. 
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Faust when he deceives Margaret. For 
the great teaching of Nature is to be 
unselfish, to leave everything in its own 
place, not to encroach upon the Divine 
order, but calmly to submit to it. Faust 
has left the way of Nature and makes 
Margaret forsake it ; he assumes a posi- 
tion to which he has no right, and he 
places Margaret in a relation to him 
which she ought never to have occu- 
pied. He sacrifices the individual to 
the individual, and he errs in doing so. 
And what saves Margaret is that she 
accepts Nature. She sees what Heinrich 
does not see, that thus alone she can be 
saved. To flee with Heinrich would 
lead to nothing else but to a more or 
less prolonged misery, for it is against 
Nature. But now that she calmly gives 
herself up tothe “Gericht Gottes,” which 
is that of Nature, now that she recog- 
nizes the relation in which she stands 
to the whole, now that she obeys 
Nature, she is saved. And for Faust, 
too, there is no other way of salvation : 
“Das ewig Weibliche zieht uns heran”’ 
concludes the second part of Faust. 
What is this? It is the spirit of child- 
like receptivity, of single-mindedness 
and single-heartedness, of patient labour, 
of love, of resignation, of sacrifice. 

This is the message which Goethe 
brought to the world—Do what thou 
hast to do with all thy might; but be 
calm, be patieut, and never be dis- 
mayed. Look at Nature, listen to her, 
follow her, obey her ; do thine own part, 
and the end will be that in the salvation 
of the all thou wilt find thine own. 

Is this Christianity or not? Mar- 
garet once told her lover that “he had 
not Christianity ;” and at another time, 
after she had listened to Faust’s creed, 
she said, ‘ ‘lhis is all very beautiful and 
nice ; the clergyman tells me almost the 
sume things, though in somewhat dif- 
ferent words.” When was she right? 
in the former instance, or the latter? 


A. Scuwarrz. 








MIRAGE. 


“T will allure her and bring her into the wilderness, and will 
speak comfortably unto her.” 

“T will bring you into the wilderness of the people, and there 
will I plead with you face to face.” 


No happy change my garden knew 
Of morn or rosy eventide ; 
One fragrant gloom of green and blue 
Lived always there, the flowers that grew 
All turned to face the sun outside. 





No summer drank the fountain dry, 
Some shady trees were always green ; 

But all my heart was hot to try 

What lay beneath the open sky, 
Beyond my garden’s sombre screen. 





A fainting silence filled the air 

With brooding horror of blind heat, 
I bent my eyes, which did not dare 
Affront the all-pervading glare, 

Upon the haze about my feet. 


The flowers were fading as I past, 

I marked them not, nor cared to know 
Whither I wandered, till at last 
I felt the sun was overcast 

And lifted up my eyes, and lo! 


Near, full in view, and clear as day, 
A City, with a diadem 

Of everlasting bulwarks, lay, 

The guerdon of the dreadful way, , 
The heavenly Jerusalem. 





Methought for very joy and dread 
I could not move; I staid my hand 
Upon a riven rock, whose head 
Seemed hidden up in heaven and shed 
A shadow o’er that weary land. 


Then the sun set, and from the right, 
Over the waste, a hissing wind 
Came up, and opened to my sight 
The empty coolness of the night 
And the dim garden close behind, 


I leant upon a broken reed ; 

My heedless steps had hardly won 
That wilderness, where God will plead 
With all whom He vouchsafes to lead 


From Fegypt, 


or from Babylon. 
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AFTER THE CHINESE. 


A.tHouca I am a slave, 
Although I am alone, 

Although I cannot find the grave 
Of those who were my own ; 

I care not to be dead, 
I find my life is sweet, 

While the moon is over head 
And the flowers about my feet. 


The heavy scented air 
Is laden with a balm, 
To ease Love’s heart of aching care 
And turn desire to calm ; 
The pleasant things Love said 
The silence shall repeat, 
While the moon is overhead 
And the flowers about my feet. 


It is but for a night; 
Love was but for a day; 
We know not when he takes his flight, 
We know he will not stay: 
The night will soon be sped, 
I know the hours are fleet, 
Though the moon is overhead 
And the flowers about my feet. 





The flowers are closing fast, 
The moon is sinking low ; 
Sleep falls upon my eyes at last, 
I will arise and go; 
But still upon my bed 
My throbbing heart shall beat 
As the moon were overhead 
And the flowers about my feet. 


I shall awake to thrall, 
But strong to struggle on ; 
The day is much the same for all 
When night and Love are gone. 
We live on bitter bread 
In the burden and the heat, 
Till the moon is overhead 
And the flowers about our feet. 


The patient moon will shine 
On other slaves like me, 
When other flowers as fair will pine 
Or bloom, when I am free, 
At home among the dead, 
Who find their life most sweet, 
Though no moon is overhead 
No flowers about their feet. G. A. Smtcox. 


L 
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LINCOLNSHIRE SCENERY AND CHARACTER AS ILLUSTRATED 
BY MR. TENNYSON. 


As a Lincolnshire man, and long fami- 
liar with the district in which Mr. 
Tennyson was born, I have often been 
struck with the many illustrations of 
our county’s scenery and character to 
be found in his poems. What Virgil 
has done for Mantua and its slow, wind- 
ing river, what Horace has done for 
Bandusia and the Apulian Apennines, 
what Wordsworth has done for the Eng- 
lish Lakes and Scott for the Highlands, 
that our poet has done for the homelier 
scenes of his boyhood and early man- 
hood in Mid-Lincolnshire. 

They live for us in his pages depicted 
with all the truth and accuracy of a 
photograph. This, I think, will appear 
from the following paper, in which I 
have sought to bring together the chief 
passages that bear upon Lincolnshire 
scenery out of Mr. Tennyson’s poems. 

And to begin with, his birthplace, So- 
mersby—of which parish Mr. Tenny- 
son’s father was the rector, and where 
he passed with little interval the first 
twenty-five years of his life—is a quiet 
wooded village, “pleasantly situated,” 
as the guide-books say, at the foot of 
the South Wold. The country about it 
is soft and pastoral, with small villages 
lying close together. To the north rises 
the long back of the wold, with its steep 
white road that climbs the hill above 
Thetford : to the south the land slopes 
gently to a small deep-channelled brook 
which rises not far from Somersby, and 
flows just below the parsonage garden. 
This home-scene is pictured to us in the 
**Ode to Memory, written very early in 
life,” first published 1830. 


‘* Come forth, I charge thee ! arise, 
Thou of the many tongues, the myriad 
eyes! 
Thou comest not with shows of flaunting 
vines 
Unto mine inner eye 
Divinest memory ! 


Thou wert not nursed by the waterfall 
Which ever sounds and shines 
A — of white light a the wall 
Of a e cliffs, aloof d 
Come 
hill-side, 
The seven elms, the poplars four 
That stand beside my father’s door, 
pe chiefly from the brook that loves 
ja o’er matted cress, and ribbed sand, 
mple in the dark of rushy coves, 
adie into his narrow earthern urn, 
In every elbow and turn 
The filtered tribute of the rough woodland. 
©! hither lead thy feet ! 
Pour round mine ears the livelong bleat 
Of the thickfleeced sheep from wattled folds 
Upon the ridged wolds ; 
When the first matinsong "hath waked loud 
Over the dark dewy earth forlorn, 
What time the amber morn 
+ ~ , oe from beneath a low-hung 
clou 


Surely very remarkable verse for a 
boy still in his teens! ‘Non sine 
Dis animosus infans.” But mark the 
illustration of the local scenery—“ the 
woods that belt the gray hill-side ”— 
the trees of the spot—elm and poplar— 
and, above all, the brook. This brook 
will occur again and again in Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s poems. It rises, we have seen, 
a little way above Somersby, runs be- 
neath the village, as here described, 
over “matted cress and ribbed sand,” 
“ narrow ”—for a boy could jump it— 
with deep banks, eating its way with 
innumerable links and turnings, and 
serving to drain a large district, ““draw- 
ing into its narrow earthern urn every 
elbow and turn, the filtered tribute of 
the rough woodland.” A little below 
Somersby it is dammed up to turn a 
small water-mill. And there by its 
banks we find the poet, in another ex- 
quisite lyric—“ The Miller’s Daughter” 
—published in 1833. 

‘** How dear to me in youth, my love, 
Was everything about the mill, 

The black and silent pool above, 

The pool beneath that ne’er stood still : 
/ 
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The meal-sacks on the whitened floor, 
The dark round of the dripping wheel, 
The very air about the door 
Made misty by the floating meal ! 
I loved from off the bridge to hear 
The rushing sound the water made, 
And see the fish that everywhere 
In the back-current glanced and played : 
Low down the tall flag-flower that sprung 
Beside the noisy stepping-stones, 
And the massed chestnut boughs that hung 
Thick studded over with white cones.” 


The brook has a sandy bottom, where 
shoals of small fish delight to disport 
themselves. And it may be that it was 
here that Mr. Tennyson took his simile 
in Enid, where the panic-stricken fol- 
lowers of false Lémours vanish at the 
charge of Geraint, 


—“ Like a shoal 
Of darting fish that on a summer morn 
Ce SS o’er their shadows on the 
san 


But if a man who stands upon the brink 
But lift a shining hand cape the sun, 
There is not left the twinkle of a fin 
Betwixt the cressy islets white with flowers.” 


Allusions to the same brook may be 
seen in “In Memoriam,” No. xeviii., 
where it is described as swerving 


‘* To left and right thro’ meadowy curves 
That feed the mothers of the flock.” 


It flows in an easterly direction below 
Somersby, “a rivulet, then a river,” 
and after a course of some length, 
through thorp and village, taking its 
name from each in turn, it enters the 
sea at a spot called Gibraltar Point, 
where it forms Wainfleet haven. Here 
begins that long line of sand-hills or 
dunes which stretches northward to the 
Humber, and which by a narrow ridge 
wards off the German Ocean from the 
rich Lincolnshire marsh, a tract of pas- 
ture land varying from four to eight 
miles in width, which lies between the 
sea and the wold. 

These sand-hills, with the flat shore 
on the one side and the fertile marsh on 
the other, find frequent mention in Mr. 
Tennyson’s poems. His first sight of 
the sea was on the Lincolnshire coast ; 
and there it is known that many of his 
earlier poems were written and revised, 
rapa Ova rodvddo1eov0 Gadacens. 
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The quotations will show how accu- 
rately he has seized the peculiar features 
of our coast, its long-retreating tides, 
its salt creeks, its heavy-plunging seas. 
Thus, to go back to the “Ode to 
Memory ”— 

** Artist-like 

Ever retiring thou dost gaze 

On the prime labours of thine ~1 ae : 

No matter what the sketch might be, 

Whether the high field or the bushless Pike: 

Or even a sand-built ridge 

Overblown with murmurs harsh, 

Or even a lowly cottage, whence we see 

Stretched wide and wild the waste enormous 

marsh, 

When from the frequent bridge, 

Emblems or glimpses of eternity, 

The trenched waters run from sky to sky.” 
In the “ Palace of Art” we have these 
picturesque lines :— 

* A still salt pool locked in with bars of sand 

Left on the shore, that hears all night 

The eens seas draw backward from the 


Te moon-led waters white.” 


There we see our coast at low water, 
with its shallow creeks banked in by 
amber bars of sand ; and in “ Locksley 
Hall” we have that same coast in 
another aspect :— 
“ Locksley Hall that in the distance overlooks 
the sandy flats. 
And the hollow ocean ridges roaring into 
cataracts 

We hear in 1 this the mighty sound of 
the br-akers as they fling themselves at 
full tide with long-gathered force upon 
the slope sands of Skegness or Maple- 
thorpe on the Lincolnshire coast. No- 
where is ocean grander in a storm ; no- 
where is the thunder of the sea louder, 
nor its waves higher, nor the spread of 
their waters on the beach wider, Mr. 
Tennyson has pictured it all in a splen- 
did passage in one of his latest works, 
“The Last Tournament,”— 


“ Arthur—deigned not use of word or sword— 
But let the druakard 
Fall. As the crest of some slow “dashing 


wave 

Heard in dead night along that table shore 

Drops flat, and after the tt waters break 

Whitening for half a league, and thin 
themselves, 

Far over sands marbled with moon and 
cloud, 

From less and less to nothing.” 
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The only fault here is the unworthiness 
of the object which suggests the com- 
parison. But the simile itself is mag- 
nificent, and reminds one of Virgil's 
“neque ipso monte minor procumbit,” 
(Georg. III., 1177) a poet with whom 
Mr. Tennyson offers many points of re- 
semblance. 

Three other passages I find which 
bear evidence of being composed on 
recollections of the Lincolnshire shore. 

This from “A Dream of Fair 
Woman ” :— 

“ So shape chased shape as swift as when to 
x. ae pe 


Bluster the winds and tides the selfsame 
way, 

Crisp foam-flakes scud along the level sand, 

Torn from the fringe of spray.” 


And this from the “ Lotos Eaters ” :— 


- Bye it were ae 
o watch the crisping ripples on the beach 
And tender curdiag Taal of creamy spray.” 


And this from the same poem— 


“ The charméd sunset lingered low adown 
In the red west. : _ ; 
They sat them down upon the yellow sand 
Between the sun and moon upon the shore.” 


With regard to the last, I may remark 
that Sir H. Holland, in his very in- 
teresting “‘ Life Recollections,” expresses 
surprise that no writer in prose or verse 
has uoticed the phenomenon of the sun 
and moon both at full above the horizon 
at the same time. But he must have 
overlooked these lines, which show that 
long ago Mr. Tennyson had seen and 
recorded this very sight. Where he 
saw it admits of hardly a donbt—on 
the low dunes of the Lincolnshire coast, 
where at one time the red sun may be 
seen setting over the wide marsh, and 
the full moon rising out of the eastern 
sea. 

Probably it was from the same posi- 
tion that Mr. Tennyson watched those 
glorious autumn sunsets which painters 
are familiar with on our flat coast, one 
of which he has sketched for us in a 
single line— 


“ The wide-winged sunset of the misty marsh.” 


Further illustration of the Lincoln- 
shire landscape, and particularly the 


landscape about Somersby, are met with 
in “In Memoriam,” lxxxvii., xciii., 
xcviii., xcix., c.—Edition 1850. Here 
we find many a characteristic of the 
county. The “sheep-walk up the 
windy wold”; the “knoll,” where the 
cattle love to lie in summer, adorned 
with “ash and haw,” the ash being pre- 
eminently the Lincolnshire tree, and 
noticed elsewhere by the poet for its 
backwardness in coming into leaf :— 
** Delaying as the tender ash delays 

To clothe herself when all the woods are 

green.” 

And again— 
** Black as the ash-buds in the front of March.” 


The “ quarry,” trenched along the chalk 
hill, the brook, “ pleasant fields and 
farms,” the trees with unlopped boughs, 
not trimmed up to the likeness of 
radishes as is the case in some counties, 
but free to spread their “dark arms” 
over field and lane. One other mark of 
the district may be noticed from “In 
Memoriam,” xxviii, and that is the 
nearness of the Lincolnshire villages to 
each other—as evidenced by the poet 
hearing at one time four peals of Christ- 
mas bells. It is the custom in Lincoln- 
shire to ring for a month or six weeks 
before Christmas, and a late traveller at 
that period of the year may often realize 
for himself the following description— 
‘* The time draws near the birth of Christ. 
The moon is hid: the night is still, 
The Christmas bells from hill to hill 
Answer each other in the mist. 


Four voices of four hamlets round 
From far and near on mead and moor, 
Swell out and fail, as if a door 

Were shut between me and the sound. 


Each voice four changes on the wind 
a = pee 14 a 6 pony : 
eace an wi peace, 

Peace and goodwill to all mankind.” 

Such are some of the many illustra- 
tions of Lincolnshire scenery to be 
derived from Mr. Tennyson’s works, 
and these by no means exhaust the 
list. “‘ Mariana,” “The Dying Swan,” 
and “The May Queen,” are full of 
reminiscences of Lincolnshire—Lincoln- 
shire landscape, Lincolnshire skyscape, 
and Lincolnshire wild-flowers, P 
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as Illustrated by Mr. Tennyson. 


Take this from “ Mariana” :— 
‘* From the dark fen the oxen’s low 

Came to her: without hope of change 

In sleep she seem’d to walk forlorn, 

Till cold winds woke the gray-eyed morn 

About the lonely moated grange.” 

The grange itself still exists amongst 
us, With its old moat unhealthily near, 
and sluggish, stagnant waters thick- 
coated with duck-weed, just as it is 
here described :— 

“* About a stone-cast from the wall 

A sluice with blacken’d water slept, 

And o’er it many, round and small, 

The cluster’d marish-mosses crept.” 
These marish-mosses, “ green and still,” 
appear again in “The Dying Swan,” 
which opens with a sketch sad enough, 
but which will be recognised as Lincoln- 
shire under its least cheerful aspect, 
when the east-wind prevails :— 

** The plain was , wild, and bare, 

Wide, wild, pt pn to the air, 

Which had built up everywhere 

An under-roof of doleful gray.” 


The desolate feeling called forth here is 
kept up in the closing lines of the poem 
—lines of matchless melody, descriptive 
of common, familiar growths, such as 
the locality presented to his view :— 


‘And the creeping mosses and clambering 


wi J 
And the willow-branches hoar and dank, 
And the wavy swell of the soughing reeds, 
And the wan-worn thorns of the echoing 


k, 
And the silvery marish-flowers that throng 
The desolate creeks and pools among, 
Were flooded over with eddying song.” 


From “The May Queen” I may 
quote, as illustrative of the landscape—- 


‘* You'll never see me more in the lone, gray 
fields at night : 
When from the dry, dark wold the summer 
te) Fe we 9 and the sword-grass, and 
n i] * ? 
the bairash ia the pool.” “as 
This enumeration of the various grasses 
leads us to the allusions in Mr. Tenny- 
son’s poems to the wild-flowers of our 
land. A whole garland of these might 
easily be gathered from the “ May 
Queen” alone ; and conspicuous among 
them would be the marsh-marigold, 
“which shines like fire in swamps and 
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hollows gray.” Nor is it for our wild- 
flowers only that we look in these poems, 
In one short piece entitled ‘‘ Song,” 
which stands next to the “Ode to 
Memory” and with it was published in 
1830, Mr. Tennyson has given us a gar- 
den—an old-fashioned English garden, 
with old-fashioned English flowers, in 
the season of decay—such a garden as 
may still be found attached to quiet, 
simple homes in Lincolnshire. I shall 
ask for space to quote the whole of it:— 


‘* 4 Spirit haunts the year’s last hours, 
Dwelling amid their yellowing bowers : 
To himself he talks ; 
For at eventide, listening earnestly, 
At his work you may hear him sob and sigh 
In the walks ; 
Earthward he boweth the heavy stalks 
Of the mouldering flowers : 
Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 
Over its grave i’ the earth so chilly ; 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 
Heavily hangs the tiger-lily. 
The air is damp, and hush’d, and close 
Asa sick man’s room when he taketh repose 
An hour before death ; 
My very heart faints, and my whole soul 

grieves, 

At the moist, rich smell of the rotting leaves, 
And the breath 

_ Of the fading edges of box beneath, 
And the last year’s rose. 
Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 
Over its grave in the earth so chilly ; 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 
Heavily hangs the tiger-lily.” 


What true and faithful painting! And 
this was written more than forty years 
ago!—before the Pre-Raphaelite was 
heard of. Painter and poet, not a 
few of them have since trodden in Mr. 
Tennyson’s footsteps, and earned a just 
renown by careful and minute delinea- 
tion of Nature. ‘“ More can raise the 
flowers now, for all have got the seed.” 
All honour to him who first introduced 
it amongst us—who “once in a golden 
hour” cast this seed into the earth, 
who has opened our eyes to the glory 
of common things—enforces more than 
any man of this generation the Master’s 
lesson, “ consider the lilies, how they 
grow”—taught us to see in the meanest 
object at our feet the work of a Divine 
Architect, full of wisdom and full of 
beauty, “‘a miracle of design.” 
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For illustration of Lincolnshire charac- 
ter we naturally turn to those well-known 
personages, “ The Northern Farmers,” 
old and new style. As regards the first, 
I will only say that he is a type of the 
past: that the man, like the mastodon, 
no longer exists amongst us. That he 
did exist, and that Mr. Tennyson saw 
him, I have no doubt. But he has long 
been in his grave, and a more refined 
heir stalks about his fields, 

With regard to the second, he, too, 
with his horse “ Proputty,” is of a by- 
gone age. The present Lincolnshire 
farmer goes to market in a gig, or more 
commonly by rail. But though the 
outward man has perished, not so has 
his teaching. Not to marry the gover- 
ness ; to look out for a wife with a 
dowry ; the value of money; how the 
having it makes a “good un”; the 
want of it, the thief; these are senti- 
ments by no means obsolete, not con- 
fined to one class, or one country, or one 
age. Materfamilias in her London house 
is entirely in accord with the Northern 
Farmer on all these points. Only she 
hardly expresses herself so forcibly. 
And it is for this, for the wonderful 
vigour and raciness of the language, that 
the poem before us, and its pendant, are 
so truly admirable and valuable. Our 
dear old Doric dialect is—lI grieve to say 
—dying out. H.M. Inspector is robbing 
us of our father’s tongue. We see the 
spoiler everywhere at his ruthless work, 
and we are powerless to stop him. Ina 
few years we shall all talk alike and spell 
alike, and all alike use words to conceal 
our real thoughts. The more the reason 
that we should be grateful to Mr. Ten- 
nyson for thus preserving to us two 
types of the yet unsophisticated Lincoln 
farmer in these imperishable poems. 

I am no critic, but when | hear what 
the critics say, the talk there is of Mr. 
Tennyson wanting force, and the power 
to individualize, I wish to ask where 
will you find these qualities if not in 
the two “ Northern Farmers” ? 

Perhaps I might add to their portraits 
—as distinct as they in individuality— 
the sketch of Sir Walter Vivian in the 
epilogue to the Princess, whom as a 


Lincolnshire man, I would fain claim 
for a compatriot :— 
‘*No little lily-handed Baronet he, 
A great broad-shoulder'd, genial English- 
man, 
A lord of fat prize oxen and of sheep, 
A raiser of huge melons and of pine, 
A patron of some thirty charities, 
A pamphleteer on guano, and on grain, 
A quarter-sessions chairman, abler none ; 
Fair-hair’d and redder than a windy morn. 
Now shaking hands with him, now him, of 
those 
That stood the nearest—now address’d to 


speech— 
Who spoke few words and pithy.” 


But I must close. If my reader has 
been interested in the subject, I would 
invite him, when he has leisure, to 
verify Mr. Tennyson’s illustrations by 
visiting the district to which they refer. 

Lincolnshire has hitherto had scarce 
justice done her. Viewed by the hasty 
traveller from the railroad which passes 
over the fens and avoids the hill 
country, she has been denied a claim to 
beauty—“ a flat land, a prosaic land, a 
land of corn and cattle; rich if you 
like, as old Boeotia was rich in material 
riches, in fat sheep and oxen, but not 
rich in interest for the tourist, not a 
land to foster genius and feed the 
imagination.” 

But surely the truth is otherwise. 
Lincolnshire—a great part of it—in 
home pastoral scenery is not behind 
other counties, while in her wide-ex- 
tended views, in her open wolds, in her 
sounding shore and shining sands, in 
her glorious parish churches, with their 
gigantic steeples, she has charms and 
beauties of her own. And as to foster- 
ing genius, has she not proved herself to 
be the “ meet nurse of a poetic child” ? 
For here, be it remembered, here in the 
heart of the land, in Mid-Lincolnshire, 
Alfred Tennyson was born; here he 
spent all his earliest and freshest days ; 
here he first felt the divine afflatus, and 
found fit material for his muse— 

“The Spirit of the Lord began to 
move him at times in the camp of Dan, 
between Zorah and Eshtaol.” 

D. R. 


A Lincolnshire Rector. 
September, 1873. 
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CRIME, CRIMINALS, PUNISHMENT. 


A WELL-GROUNDED impression has fixed 
itself upon the public mind, that our 
social condition is unhealthy, that, with 
all our wealth pauperism is spreading ; 
with all our philanthropy, crime is 
increasing. 

Legislation fails to arrest the danger 
framed upon the obsolete practice of the 
punishment, not the reformation of the 
offender; it leaves untouched the root 
of the disease, which again crops up with 
its noxious and baneful fruit. 

When the transportation of the 
criminal ceased, a new order of things 
commenced. We have never conformed 
to it ; we still deal with crime as if we 
could banish it from our hemisphere ; 
we have grafted upon an unsound stock 
—failure is the consequence. 

In the infancy of a nation, few laws 
are required to meet its simple wants. 
As commerce increases, new vices are 
created to corrupt mankind. 

Enterprise and science minister to 
the luxuries of a people, but they bring 
with them their attendant evils, and 
remind us that they are not unmixed 
blessings. Crime follows in the wake 
of civilization—the demon that dogs its 
footsteps and revels in its shadow. 

In the days of transportation we re- 
moved the burden from ourselves, and 
east it upon distant colonies. Careless 
whether it raised or ruined the society 
that received it—that convenient outlet 
is clused—we have it amongst us—a 
monster, hideous in its deformity—ap- 
palling in its magnitude. 

We require a thorough remodelling 
of our criminal code—classification both 
of crime and of punishment. 

A judicious treatment of the present, 
as well as the future, of the criminal. 
Above all, a National Refurmatory 
System, to check that incipient vice 
which expands into social disease. 

We do not adapt the punishment to 
the offeuce. No fixed rules to guide the 


decision of our Judges. No moral or 
physical training for the freedman on 
his re-entrance into society. 

Crime, to be successfully opposed, 
ought to be brought under different 
heads—that against society at large, and 
that against individuals. 

In the first, we would place treason 
and political offences. 

In the second, those against indivi- 
duals to be met by punishment dis- 
abling and deterring. 

In the third, those against property. 

The fourth we would bring under the 
head of Reformatories. 

All punishment to be disabling, de- 
terring, and reforming. 

Political offences are so rare that we 
pass them by ; but we would include in 
the first class of crime, those which by 
their atrocity terrify mankind ; the false 
signaller at sea; the murderer; the 
man, who shows by the depravity of 
his character, that he is dangerous to 
his fellow creatures—his punishment 
should be disabling either by death or 
life-long imprisonment. 

The second class, the professional cri- 
minal, whose practical talent preys upon 
the resources of a country; the house- 
breaker, the forger, the robber, should 
be removed from the sphere of his mis- 
chief by long imprisonment. Punish- 
ment, disabling and deterring. 

The third class, by far the most diffi- 
cult to deal with ; the occasional thief, 
the pickpocket, the man who shows that 
he is not as yet an adept in crime, still 
to be reclaimed by care, that vast and 
ever-increasing army, ready at any time 
for an attack upon property, whose con- 
stant and petty annoyance cause more 
real injury to society than the less fre- 
quent outrage of the footpad or the 
burglar. Punishment, disabling, deter- 
ring and reforming. 

The fourth class we should assign to 
Reformatories ; those numbers running 
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wild in our streets, deserted by parents, 
neglected by parish authorities, the raw 
material of crime, easily converted into 
the finished article, by the skilful tuition 
of the old offender. 

Classification of crime will never be 
complete without analysing its causes, 
and making the punishment analogous 
to the offence. Shedding of blood is 
the result of ungoverned passions, rob- 
bery of cupidity, arson and personal 
violence of revenge. We find that for- 
gery follows commercial prosperity, riot 
that of national distress, theft hangs 
upon wealth, petty larceny appropriates 
earelessness. Yet with society bleeding 
with wounds, so vast and so various, we 
apply the same remedy—the gaol. No 
immediate punishment to bring before 
the mind of the culprit, crime and its 
consequences. No association of ideas 
to make him feel cause and effect ; he 
knows that he is in the grip of the law, 
to expiate, not atone, for his crime ; he 
may have robbed his neighbour, burnt 
his ricks, or broken his head. Yet no 
restitution is required in the one case, 
or satisfaction in the other. A fine 
should be the antidote to revenge ; 
the cat and solitary confinement should 
correct the brutality which injures a 
man or maltreats a woman. 

We would make the penalty for 
crime a fixed one. A man on conviction 
should know the exact measure of his 
fate ; he should step into the grade of 
his punishment as he does into the 
number of his cell. 

It might be varied according to the 
consequence of the offence, or the cha- 
racter of the offender ; but the principle 
remains the same—classification of 
punishment; and that opens up the 
question of Prison Discipline. We 
wish we could expunge from our voca- 
bulary, the term Gaol, with all the 
horrid associations connected with it, 
and view a prison as an hospital for the 
cure of moral disease—care for the con- 
valescent—rigour for the riotous—dis- 
cipline for all. 

But with ideas unchanged by the 
new order of things imposed upon us, 
we still look upon a prison as it were 
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a lock-up house, before removal to a 
penal settlement, instead of a means 
for the reformation of the offender—a 
moral sanatorium to ensure a healthy 
readmission to society. 

And when we have the man safely 
housed what do we do with him? 
Do we endeavour to elevate the intel- 
lect? or encourage industrial pursuits ! 
Any latent talent within him? Nota 
bit of it. We deaden his faculties in 
picking oakum, or weary his limbs on 
the treadmill. As ifthe object of punish- 
ment was to stamp vice out of him, in- 
stead of extracting the poison by the 
surer agencies of education and kind- 
ness. What principles of morality can 
be educed by reducing a human being 
to the level of a beast? What feeling 
of reawakened good can be cultivated 
on a frame worn down by labour? 

The corporeal capabilities of man are 
called out, his thews and sinews are 
stretched by a hard and monotonous 
employment, but the mind, uncared for 
and neglected, remains a hotbed of sen- 
suality and mischief. 

After all, human nature bears the 
stamp of Divinity upon it, which we 
are bound to honour, however much 
obscured by evil, or disfigured by vice. 

We should banish from our prisons 
all employment that tends to degrade 
aman. Our endeavour must be to raise 
the moral tone within him, if his future 
life is to be useful to himself and in- 
nocuous to others. 

All prisons should be subject to 
general rules, both as to diet and dis- 
cipline. We would leave nothing to 
the discretion of an officer, however 
successful may have been his efforts in 
making his own a model. Praise to 
himself, however well merited, is a re- 
flection upon others ; it proves a system 
defective, which is so varied in its opera- 
tion, that suecess depends upon indivi- 
dual action; it converts what ought to 
be the fixed rules of a public office, into 
the shifty regulations of a private esta- 
blishment. 

Prisons should be self-supporting. 
It is an injustice upon the ratepayers 
to be mulcted bya double tax. Ope 
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from the injury consequent upon the 
crime ; the other from the punishment 
which follows it—the prisoner should 
pay every item of his incarceration— 
every expense to which he would be 
liable in a state of freedom—except 
lodging and the salaries of his keepers 
—society is bound to defray charges 
which it incurs for its own protection. 
Every indulgence which may tend to 
mitigate the rigours of prison discipline 
should be earned by the labour of its 
inmates. A man can have no cause for 
complaint : society which he has injured 
restrains him from further mischief; 
but it gives domicile most healthy— 
food most nutritious—instruction for 
moral improvement. The superfluities 
it is not bound to furnish—they should 
be the gains of industry. We would 
build a prison as we do an hospital for 
the reception and cure of disease ; we 
would keep body and soul together on 
the same principle that we support 
poverty in a workhouse ; but we would 
do nothing more: let a man procure 
anything beyond the necessaries of life 
ashe can. Prisons we would make the 
receptacles of the worst class of crimes, 
retaining its victim until his social 
regeneration might be relied on, and 
compelling him to work for his own and 
his country’s good. 

Under no pretence would we make the 
term less than five years ; we would hold 
out no hopes of shortening sentences 
by strict observance of prison rules : 
nine times out of ten, the promise is a 
premium upon hypocrisy. Good be- 
haviour we would enforce, if punishment 
is necessary for the refractory, let it 
be short, sharp and severe; there let 
it end. Let an end be put to the 
useless barbarity of the crank and shot 
drill ; plant self-respect into the man ; 
raise the moral tone within him, by 
making him feel that the labour of his 
head or his hands is of use to his 
fellow creatures—principles impossible 
to drive into a mind depressed by the 
senseless degradation of unprofitable 
toil. 


We have dealt with Punishment 


Disabling, to which we have assigned 
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the first order of crime; we approach 
the second class, which we would treat 
with Punishment Disabling and Deter- 
ring ; feeling that the line of demarca 
tion between them is a faint one, both 
marked by depravity of character ; both 
by crimes of malignity ; the professional 
thief, the instructor in dishonesty, the 
organiser of robberies, we would remove 
from society by long imprisonment ; and 
when the day of liberation arrives, 
the ticket-of-leave should be granted, 
not within one hundred miles of the 
scene of the man’s former avocations. 
It may be argued that precautions are 
useless to ensure the public security 
when dens of infamy disappear under 
the vigilance of police, and their inmates 
scattered by the progress of improve- 
ments ; possibly so, but we would save 
the freed man from even the chance of 
temptation, and compel the probation 
period of his life—his moral convales- 
cence—to be passed under supervision 
in a distant locality ; there should be no 
association before his mind between the 
past and present; no relic of evil, to 
test with its allurements the good which 
seclusion from the world may have 
implanted within him. 

Houses of correction, under proper 
management, should be as nearly as 
possible, self-supporting. And when 
the day of liberation arrives, the nature 
of the offence should determine whether 
the ticket-of-leave should be given to a 
man in a distant part of the country, 
or whether he should be placed under 
the surveillance of the police as a 
protection to society. 

We would allow, for the minor order 
of crime, a system of responsibility, in 
which friends might guarantee the safe 
conduct of the freed man ; those most 
painful cases, for instance, in which the 
member of some respectable family 
sinks into crime, and becomes lost in its 
abyss, when the helping hand might 
enable him to disappear from the 
country, and hide his misery and his 
shame from the world like an animal 
that crawls into his hole to die. 

We should have one difficult phase of 
crime provided for by the benevolence 
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of individuals, a mercy to the man, a 
boon to society, 

We are aware how. difficult it is to 
handicap immorality ; to place the right 
weights upon crime ; to poise the scales 
with such accuracy as not to allow prc- 
judice to draw down justice, or leniency 
to lighten it; to strike a fair balance 
between the varying degrees of vice. 

And where there is so little to guide, 
previous character and the consequences 
of the deed must have an important 
bearing on the decision of the case. 

The literary demerit of the forger, 
and the unscientific effort of the bur- 
glar, cannot be ranked in the same 
category ; the stealthy approach of ma- 
lice, and the knock-down blow of vio- 
lence, cannot be placed on the same 
level. There are crimes of atrocity, 
such as arson or false signalling, which, 
although the first faults of the offender, 
mark such depravity of character as 
fairly to rank their authors in the first 
order of punishment ; but deeds of bru- 
tality we would meet with punishment 
short and sharp. Those of malice, 
which have not even the goadings of 
impulse to impel them, we would have 
no mercy for. The slanderer, the ex- 
tortioner, the robber who preys upon 
the weakness and fears of the timid 
—that vice which follows hard riches 
—deserves no pity. 

Those insidious attacks upon private 
character, which feed the cupidity of 
the tout ; those most dangerous insinu- 
ations against the stability of our semi- 
public establishments, which supply the 
gains of unprincipled speculation, should 
be put an end to by means however 
arbitrary. The comforts of social life 
and the security of property demand 
checks upon an evil of which our Law 
Courts furnish such painful examples ; 
the villain who whispers his doubts 
against public and private credit that 
he may reap the benefit of his fraud— 
moral stains upon character, which are 
hardly effaced by the white-washing of 
truth, but, like the trail of the slug, 
remain after the beast has vanished 
from sight—merit the utmost severity 
of punishment. 
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We would draw a broad distinction 
between offences of malice and those of 
impulse : the injury to society is greater 
by that slow plotting in mischief which, 
like the coil of the serpent, gradually 
unfolds until it encloses its victim, than 
by the unpremeditated attack which 
spares nothing it can master—the cat 
to punish the abuse of personal strength, 
solitary confinement and bread and 
water to correct the poison of treachery. 
We would make a man feel that his 
punishment was analogous to his offence 
—brutuality by chastisement, robbery by 
restitution, skilled vice by refined em- 
ployment and scanty fare. 

We would bring into the House of 
Correction all who render themselves 
amenable to justice by vagrancy, pro- 
fessional begging; all who are a con- 
stant tax upon the community by acts 
of petty dishonesty. 

The proof of honest livelihood should 
be thrown upon the man. We cannot 
but think that under the screw of dis- 
tasteful employment the trade of the 
mendicant will disappear, and leave us 
in time nothing but real indigence to 
deal with. 

One we should punish in the House 
of Correction, the other relieve in the 
Workhouse, fit objects for public care 
and private benevolence. Our wish is 
to extinguish the practice of begging, 
not to discourage almsgiving, that feel- 
ing which finds a relief in relieving the 
wants of others. By separating vice 
from poverty we should remove that 
dread of imposition which affords a 
ready excuse for the denial of the skin- 
flint, and even drives warm-hearted 
philanthropy into the cold-blooded 
prudence of doling out cards and 
tickets. 

We honour the generous impulse 
which compassionates a Lazarus starving 
in the shade of the world’s neglect. 
Dives we detest—sordid and suspicious, 
trusting to the rates to ease his con- 
science and save his pocket-money. 

We wish we could see a more liberal 
administration of our Poor-law, to sup- 
plement the hard-earned gains of age 
and infirmity ; a relaxation of the strin- 
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gent provisions of out-door relief ‘to 
those whom the caprice of trade or the 
accidents of life may have reduced to 
temporary want, when assistance may 
enable a man to tide over momentary 
difficulties. Anything to check the de- 
scent by that easy gradient from desti- 
tution to vice. 

Our Poor-laws should be worked on 
the principles of sympathy with mis- 
fortune, kindness to indigence, stern 
rigour to idleness. 

We have alluded to the worst orders 
of crime, which we maintain it is im- 
possible to deal with without classifi- 
cation and making the punishment 
analogous to the offence. We now 
come to the last branch of the subject, 
the most important of all; for upon its 
successful application depends the future 
welfare of England. 

Legislation may break up the mass of 
crime which surrounds us, police regu- 
lations may prevent its adhesion to any 
particular spot, but to eliminate the 
evil from our social condition we must 
rely upon a sound reformatory system. 
The State must stand in loco parentis to 
the neglected cast-offs whose daily bread 
too often depends upon successful cun- 
ning or ready adroitness. It is bound 
by every principle of national safety 
and of national morality to control and 
correct that youthful vice which soon 
hardens into crime ; by industrial train- 
ing to encourage habits of order, by 
moral discipline to cultivate the feelings. 

We have allowed masses of our popu- 
lation to grow up uncared for and un- 
heeded. When any of its members, 
through ignorance or want, infringe upon 
the laws, we make them its victims. 
We punish the ignorance our apathy has 
fostered, and neglect the poverty we 
were too careless to relieve. 

It may be too late to reclaim the 
old offender ; for old-established crime 
there may be no help. It must then 
die a natural death ; but to allow another 
generation to grow up in the ignorance 
and vice of the present one is a disgrace 
to a civilized country. 

If ever the history of the Reformatory 
movement is written, the names of Baker 
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and of Bengough will stand out in bold 
relief amongst the benefactors of man- 
kind, to whose practical philanthropy 
England may be indebted for a diminu- 
tion of crime and a higher standard of 
public morality. 

Under their auspices Reformatories 
originated in Gloucestershire. Wishing 
to repress the local crime of their 
neighbourhood, they introduced a sys- 
tem of industrial training. It has since 
spread over the country. Gaols, which 
had obtained unenviable notoriety, are 
closed, and converted to other purposes. 
Crime, which’ had polluted the social 
atmosphere of its towns, is well-nigh 
extinguished. It reappeared under the 
mistaken lenity of short sentences ; was 
re-extinguished on a return to those of 
long duration.. The best safeguard 
against relapse into vice was adopted 
—employment after liberation. Occu- 
piers of land were invited to receive 
into their farms one offshoot of these 
schools, a charity which would not tax 
a man more than once in the duration 
of a long lease, to place him amongst 
the cultivators of the soil—the ounce of 
sour in the pound of sweet—until 
habits of industry were confirmed, and 
he could with safety be launched into 
the labour market of the world: a con- 
trast to the custom of our prisons, which 
turns a freed man into the street without 
provision or care for his future. No 
money was wasted in expensive and im- 
posing buildings, none in an education 
unsuited to the condition and prospects 
of its inmates. Sound teaching to enable 
a boy to hold his own in the world, 
sufficient restraint to curb unruly wills, 
withdrawal from his former associates 
lengthy enough to check the influence of 
evil recollections, to convert irregularity 
into order, idleness into industry. The 
modest attempt of two Gloucestershire 
magistrates to raise the moral tone of 
the youthful population of their own 
neighbourhood bids fair to become a 
national institution, working the social 
regeneration of England. 

The example set by Mr. Baker and 
Mr. Bengough has been followed both by 
town and country magistrates bringing 
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their local experience to bear upon the 
repression of youthful immorality. By 
their efforts they have directed the broad 
stream of public benevolence, too often 
wasted in the overflow of desultory 
charity, to the source of an evil which, 
if unchecked, will sooner or later en- 
gulf our national resources. 

Large towns, by the adoption of 
industrial schools and reformatories, 
have caught up that vast mass of pau- 
perism, and its satellite incipient vice. 
Our urban magistrates have most ably 
seconded the labours of their country 
coadjutors, breaking up those schools 
of vice which applied their unholy 
industry in instructing the dissolute and 
vitiating the idler. We no longer wit- 
ness the painful spectacle of juvenile 
delinquency developing into crime in 
the polluted atmosphere of our prisons ; 
but subjected to the wholesome restraint 
of a reformatory, the culprit may be 
restored to liberty, a blessing, not a 
curse, to society. 

Vagrancy and vice no longer allowed 
to conceal themselves in the nooks and 
corners of our towns, are driven into 
broad daylight; we are brought face to 
face with the evil ; it is our own fault 
if we are unable to cope with it. 

Statistics prove that already youthful 
commitments are decreasing; that the 
efforts of our magistrates, by aiming at 
the sources of crime, are reducing its 
area, bringing it under the notice of the 
authorities and the supervision of police. 
By thus destroying the early shoot, we 
may stamp out the plague of educated 
vice, and leave to a future generation 
nothing more than the depravity of 
human nature to deal, with it unskilled 
by the genius—untutored in the arts of 
evil—the devil without his fangs. 

To carry out the aim and object of the 
reformatory system much remains to be 
done. More ample powers should be 
given to magistrates to deal with the 
suppression of crime. Police should be 
invested with authority to enter all 
houses of doubtful repute. All resorts 
of immorality and vice should be closed 
as a private nuisance and a public 
danger. 
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It is idle to talk about the liberty of 
the subject when the property of the 
subject is imperilled. All places of 
public assembly condemned by the 
verdict of the neighbourhood, should be 
under the control of the police, and 
their owners fined and held to bail if the 
attractions they offer are opposed to the 
cause of order and morality. 

Whether for the repression of crime, 
the relief of pauperism, or the distribu- 
tion of charity, all towns should be 
divided into blocks; the population 
would be known to the local authori- 
ties; the respectable portion of its 
inhabitants would aid the police with 
information and assistance in clearing 
away the dens from their respective 
localities ; and were committees formed 
to inspect and report upon the social 
condition of the neighbourhood, the 
harbours of crime and refuges for cri- 
minals would soon disappear. 

The area for inspection ought to be 
reduced to a manageable compass, to en- 
able the practised eye of the policeman 
to detect the arrival and departure of 
suspicious characters, and with photo- 
graphy to stamp its reminiscences, and 
telegraphy to flash its warning, the life 
of a criminal would be an uneasy one. 

The task of clearing crime from our 
towns, may appear to a superficial ob- 
server, almost a hopeless one, but if the 
subject is viewed in detail, many of its 
difficulties will vanish. 

The bad characters of a town are soon 
known to the police: they are trouble- 
some from their activity, dangerous 
from their ubiquity ; but their numbers 
are comparatively small and decreasing. 
Recommitments and numerous aliases, 
tend to swell the numerous returns, and 
induce the belief of an increase of crime; 
when the same individual, under differ- 
ent names, is produced before different 
police offices. 

How often do we find that some 
particular locality acquires a painful 
notoriety by the number and variety of 
its offences, until the capture of some 
leader in mischief restores tranquillity to 
the spot, and discloses the fact that he 
alone was the author of the social dis- 
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comfort : like a ringing fox in a covert, 
giving the appearance of numbers by 
showing himself at odd corners, till his 
death proves that he has been the sole 
cause of the noise and confusion. 

As a class, the evil disposed of in a 
country is short-lived. What with its 
own disease-inviting habits, and the 
precarious nature of its calling, its 
members soon become scattered and 
lost sight of. The den of the trader in 
crime gives place to local improvements, 
the rookery is metamorphosed into a 
model lodging-house, some leading 
thoroughfare derives daylight through 
the dark recesses which concealed desti- 
tution and vice. 

Long sentences we look upon as a 
necessity for the reformation of the 
offender, to eradicate the evil which 
habit may have ingrained in his dispo- 
sition, and to sow upon it the seeds of 
educational training, which may flourish 
and fructify for his own and his country’s 
benefit. 

If long sentences are required for the 
safety of a country, they are more so for 
the man himself, and were he compelled, 
at the expiration of his term, to seek an 
abode where his antecedents were un- 
known, where, from the lapse of time, 
his very name, and the nature of the 
crime for which he suffered, forgotten, 
he might re-enter society with no im- 
pediments to clog his actions in regain- 
ing the paths of industry, and rejoin his 
fellow creatures in the struggle for ex- 
istence, and become lost sight of in the 
labour market of the country. 

Our present system of short sentences 
—neglect of the freed man, and then 
granting a ticket-of-leave in the very 
neighbourhood of the conviction— 
checks the growth of any permanent 
improvement in the man, affords him 
no help to regain a footing in society. 
On the contrary, by keeping him before 
the public, it drags him down in his 
attempts to mount the social ladder ; 
like making a man swim with a weight 
tied to him, he can with difficulty keep 
his head above water. We could not 
well adapt a better expedient than our 
present one for replenishing our prisons. 


We open the door, tell a man to walk 
out, and take care of himself ; he returns 
to society, which, without the passport of 
character, refuses to readmit him, he 
falls back from inability to sustain him- 
self upon the pursuits of his former life. 
The circle of events finds him again in 
durance, probably under a different name, 
to swell the numbers of our criminal 
statistics, 

England requires a great national 
training ground—a half-way house be- 
tween the prison and the industrial 
world—a refuge for those unable to 
procure a livelihood for themselves. 
The spasmodic philanthropy of prison- 
ers’ aid societies may do much; but the 
question, now that we may not drive 
crime from our shores, becomes a 
national one. We are bound to care 
for the future of the freed man, to re- 
move temptation from him, to guide 
him, help him, and point out the road 
to honest employment. 

On looking back upon the subject of 
punishment, disabling and deterring, 
we feel that our present laws are ino- 
perative for the repression of crime, in- 
efficient for its extinction. We trace 
the cause to the half cure of the ticket- 
of-leave ; we leave him, as the eagle 
does its half-fledged young, to the 
mercies of others ; too often the only 
chance offered to him is starvation or 
crime. As we are compelled to bear 
the burden we cannot cast upon others, 
we must utilise what we cannot get rid 
of, make the evil of the world subser- 
vient to its good, and by compulsory 
labour upon public works, develop the 
latent wealth of the country. 

There is one branch of the subject of 
punishment disabling—Death—we ap- 
proach with reluctance. Painful to all, 
doubly so to those who view the object 
of punishment to be the reformation of 
a human being. 

We care not to enter into the question 
—whether a community is justified in 
hurrying a soul into eternity, or whether 
mercy might not be extended to the 
wretch condemned, for the safety of his 
fellow creatures, to life-long seclusion 
from the outer world. Excluded from 
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converse with mankind— politically dead 
—harmless to others as a caged animal 
—he might be drawing to his darkened 
soul the lights of a brighter and purer 
state, and preparing a pardon for his 
future, which is denied to his present 
existence. 

We pass no opinion on the punish- 
ment of death; but we maintain that 
our present mode of executions is use- 
less as a deterrent example. The moral 
effect of the death of a criminal loses 
all weight by being gazetted at different 
places, at different times of the year, 
as if the object of our revenge- 
ful law was to get rid of the unhappy 
being as soon as possible. Fortunately 
we are spared the revolting scenes which 
but a few years ago disgraced England— 
when a hanging-day was an attraction 
to the sightseer—the occasion of some 
sensational newspaper paragraph, gloat- 
ing over the mock heroism of the 
desperado. 

A far higher moral might be drawn 
by appointing one particular day for the 
horrid example—a black-letter day to 
be set apart for executions—on which 
the clergy might expatiate on the enor- 
mity of a crime, which a country, mer- 
ciful as England, was unable to bear, on 
which the funeral-knell, in places far 
removed from the scene, might well 
strike awe into the minds of the thought- 
ful, and remind them that a great crimi- 
nal was departing from the world. 

We turn from the contemplation of a 
subject so painful as the punishment of 
death—happily so rare—and that brings 
us to the office of judge. What code 
of modern law places such power under 
the control of any man? ‘The severity, 
as well as duration of punishment, is 
regulated by him. To his caprice and 
his knowledge, the liberties and proper- 
ties of the subject are entrusted. He 
may be a man stern and vindictive of 
temperament, or mild and placable of 
disposition ; he may be guided to his 
decision by the demeanour of the 
prisoner, or by those numberless secret 
influences which often cause a verdict 
to be a puzzle to the outside public. 
He has nothing to direct him but perhaps 


some precedent which the ever-vary- 
ing usages of society has rendered 
obsolete, so that we constantly witness 
the anomaly of a difference of punish- 
ment for the same offence, at different 
places, at the same time. With that 
extraordinary tenacity for antique cus- 
toms which forms one of our national 
characteristics, we continue to invest our 
judges with supreme authority, as if 
they alone understood jurisprudence. 
They are not like the hierophants of 
old, expounders of occult mysteries ; 
but men raised to eminence by their 
talents and their character, who may be 
conversant with the details of law, but 
not its general principles better than a 
reflecting public, who in these days of 
hypercriticism, may not appreciate the 
advantage of a code so elastic in its 
operation as to admit of suck various 
interpretations in its administration. 

It is true that we have that palladium 
of our liberties, a British jury, men 
pushed into a box regardless of talent 
or position. It may be composed of 
men of intelligence : to such the charge 
of the judge is matter of supererogation. 
It may, on the other hand, resemble the 
jury in Kent, who acquitted the prisoner, 
but advised him not to do it again ; or 
like the Irish lot who ignored the capital 
charge, but found the culprit guilty of a 
great ‘“‘undacency.” 

Such a body of men, under the control 
of an astute lawyer, can have no chance, 
it is nothing more than a reflection of 
his own views. Practically, the judge 
is the arbiter of a prisoner’s destinies— 
the controller of his fate—too much 
power to place in the hands of any 
fallible being. There can be no uni- 
formity of punishment under a system 
which tolerates such a range of opinion. 

We require a board comprising the 
Chancellor for the time being, and six 
judges, to whom all doubtful cases of 
punishment might be referred ; a register 
kept, which might regulate and guide 
decisions. It would ensure greater 


steadiness in practice, and place more 
weight upon judicial sentences. 
Above all, we would remove from the 
sphere of the Home Office all jurisdic- 
/ 
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tion in matters of crime. It is a bur- 
lesque upon justice to suppose that a 
man engaged in the distractions of 
political life, can with safety overrule 
the decisions of our legal functionaries. 
He might act ex officio in virtue of his 
position; but the unprofessional view 
of the temporary occupant of an office, 
adds to that uncertainty of punishment 
which would be rendered certain by the 
fixed rules of a board. 

We have every respect for our judges, 
our objection is directed to a system 
which places such an amount of power 
in the hands of one man, when the 
united wisdom of the heads of a pro- 
fession might impart similarity of views 
and uniformity of practice into the 
working of our criminal jurisprudence. 

We have done with prisons, the 
stronghold of the worst class of offen- 
ders. 

We come to punishment deterring 
and reforming; which we would re- 
move from prisons, and consign to 
houses of correction. 

The unprofessional thief—that mass of 
juvenile delinquency ever ready to be 
moulded into vice by those plotters in 
mischief who act as a decoy to the idle, 
and a guide to the dissolute ; that lower 
order of crime which we cannot treat 
with the long sentences which belong to 
our prisons, but must subject to the 
doubtful benefit of short terms of im- 
prisonment. 

We would exact the same discipline 
in houses of correction as in prisons— 
stern and unflinching—the same object 
in view: the reformation of man; the 
same means adopted to raise the moral 
and intellectual standard. There should 
be no degrading punishment, no debas- 
ing employment; the culprit should 
expiate the full term of his sentence ; 
he should work for his maintenance, 
and himself bear the burden of his 
expenses. 

But the main source of metropolitan 
vice is the supply which comes up from 
the country, attracted by the prospect 
of plunder or of a gilded idleness, 
Magistrates should be enabled to check 
that steady flow which sets in towards 
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our large towns; to keep a hold over 
the tramp, the mendicant, the dealer in 
small wares—too often scouts put for- 
ward by older criminals to discover the 
approaches to unguarded property. They 
should haveauthority toclose the thieves’ 
houses of our small towns, which pass 
their lodgers with the regularity of so 
many stages to the centres of our com- 
mercial wealth. 

They should deal summarily with per- 
sons who patrol the country with no 
ostensible means of sustenance, a heavy 
tax upon occupiers of land by their 
petty larcenies—light in individual 
cases, but onerous in the aggregate— 
tools worked by the practical cunning 
of the educated offender. 

In the scattered population of our 
country districts every resident ought 
to be known to the local police. It 
should be sufficiently numerous to note 
the advent or egress of strangers, and to 
telegraph its suspicions to the different 
offices of the country. 

With local vice disappearing through 
the exertions of our county magistrates, 
and urban vice diminishing from the fail- 
ure of the supply which fed it, the road is 
cleared for carrying to the utmost the 
provisions of the Reformatory Act, both 
in the country districts and in the dense 
population of our towns. 

Education should be compulsory. 
Competitive examination secures the 
efficiency of our public offices; the 
efficiency of our public men should be 
tested by the growing intelligence of 
the elective body. The illiterate voter 
is a disgrace to England. Industrial 
schools are open to those who can afford 
to train their children to a middle-class 
education. There are others unable or 
unwilling to procure education; we 
should cunsign them to ragged schools. 
Vagrant children, neglected by parents, 
houseless wanderers who never have 
known the sympathy of home, whose 
refuge has been a night-house, whose 
domicile a prison, should be educated 
by and for the State—a reserve to fur- 
nish supplies for our military establish- 
ments, or better still, a class whose in- 
structed labour will support itself, and 
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add indirectly to the resources of the 
country. 

We cannot atford to tolerate ignorance 
and pauperism, the great preserve which 
keeps up the rogue-market of England. 

We would have a register kept of all 
who have received State education, as 
far as could be to ascertain the condition 
of its recipients. England has a right 
to know how her finances have been 
expended upon an experiment so vital 
to her moral and material interests—a 
barometer by which the country could 
test the rise and fall of national morality, 
and enable it to adapt the means at its 
disposal to suit the varying changes of 
society. 

It is impossible to deal with the mass 
of pauperism and vice which surrounds 
us, without feeling that a social danger 
threatens the comforts, if not the exis- 
tence, of society. 

That laws passed to meet a totally 
different order of things are obsolete 
and useless, and should be expunged 
from the statute-book. 

Fresh lights should be thrown upon 
the great problem of the day—the re- 
pression of crime and relief of pau- 
perism. 

The solution we maintain is State 
education, and State employment. We 
do not expect an Elysium in which sin 
and misery have left the land. As long 
as wealth exists to tempt the cupidity of 
man, or depravity to degrade it, we shall 
find it polluting and defiling humanity. 
There will always be a night-side of 
nature, where the spawn of evil will 
fructify unseen, sometimes spreading 
into the light of day, scattering its 
poison, diffusing its noxious power 
around it. Its exuberance we must 
check, reduce the limits of its mischief, 
nullify an evil we are unable to get rid 
of. The fungus, starting from the rank 
luxuriance of some secluded spot, may 
escape our notice; but the rings which 
it throws out we may deal with ; by care 
and cultivation convert its unwholesome 
properties into elements of nutrition. 
it is a disgrace to England to allow the 
existence of education in vice. It may 
not be able to check the picking of 
pockets, but the skilled pickpocket ought 
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to be a thing of the past. The house- 
breaker may effect his purpose by brute 
force ; but the ingenuity which enables 
the thief to baffle the science which 
promises security to our doors and safes 
ought to be a matter of history. By 
tolerating the evil we encourage it. By 
suffering training in nefarious pursuits 
to contimue, the supply is kept up of 
instructed wickedness. 

Talk of capital in a commercial 
country—the best and safest is th 
moral and physical stamina of i 
people. 

No one can stuly the police reports 
without perceiviny ‘hat wlents of a 
high order are exerted for the subver- 
sion, not the support of society. No 
one can see the squalor of the inhabi- 
tants of our by-lanes and over-crowded 
courts without feeling that the thew 
and sinew of its power is weakened by 
excess, and relaxed by sloth ; the mind 
debased by profligacy, the physical 
powers incapacitated by idleness and vice. 
A class exists viewing property as 
communistic, knowing nothing of the 
laws except the punitive; hostile to 
society, which has neglected and 
punished it—from numbers and or 
ganization perilous to the immediate 
future of England. Nothing more 
anxious to the nation than that of a 
body of men without patriotism to 
bind it, or the ties of morality to con- 
trol it—in times of political disturb- 
ance licentious; in national danger 
unreliable. 

Penal colonies formerly rid us of this 
social scum, which now floats over the 
surface of society, its bane and its curse. 
Our laws were framed for the expulsion, 
not the retention of crimes ; to render 
them effective we must alter them to 
meet a new order of things; we must 
adapt them to the changes which the 
progress of civilization elsewhere has 
entailed upon us. 

We must summon to our aid our 
energies, our experience, and our wis- 
dom, to extinguish an evil which is 
a reflection on our morality, a slur on 
our legislation, and a risk to our 
future. 

De Mav.eyi 
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BY F, C, BURNAND. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
HOLYSHADIAN HABITS—A REMAINDER— 
AT RINGHURST AGAIN— UNDER RE- 
STRAINT—SELFISHNESS—FANCIED NE- 
CESSITY—-THE CIGAR—DIFFICULTIES— 
A LOVELY NIGHT—I AM PLACED IN 
AN AWKWARD POSITION—I OVERHEAR 
—I BECOME THE MASTER OF A SECRET 
—MY DIARY—A DREAM—AWAKENING 
—AN ENTRY— THE WEDDING — PUZ- 
ZLEMENTS—I AM INFORMED OF MY 
FATHER’S {LL-HEALTH — AFTER THE 
WEDDING — THOUGHTS — SOMETHING 
ABOUT UNCLE HERBERT — THE BLANK 
PAGE—THE UNFINISHED SENTENCE, 


I wap brought with me from Holy- 
shade several habits more or less ex- 
pensive. Not that I then considered 
them in that light; on the contrary. 
I really was unacquainted with the 
word expense; but the habits were 
none the less deserving of the epithet 
on that account. 

Among these habits I do, undoubt- 
edly, include smoking. Not as the 
luxury of after years when friends and 
loves having failed us, the pipe is 
sought as the sure confidant and 
sympathiser. 

To the smoker it is the pipe, not 
time, that is the consoler. 

But the grave and philosophic pipe 
is not for the jaunty season of youth. 
This latter is best fitted with the cigar, 
which carried as easily between the lips 
as the protestations of a flirt, is for public 
display and not for private comfort. 
Frivolity is associated with the notion 
of cigars; gravity with that of the pipe. 
Of course I speak of the pipe that gives 
constant employment to the hands as 
well as to the mouth ; and what I 
praise, is the lawful use, and not the 
abuse which has often caused the pipe 


to share with wine the reproach of 
being the enemy that man has put 
into his mouth to steal away his 
brains. 

At Holyshade, of course, smoking 
was a necessary complement of “ fast- 
ness,” and we imitated our elders. Many 
of us suffered martyrdom in the cause, 
and experienced strange sensations. We 
smoked, not because we liked it, but 
because we liked to smoke. 

At Hillborough I was my own master, 
and cultivated the habit to such an ex- 
tent, that, to visit Ringhurst, where no 
smoking was allowed, except in the 
greenhouse, where it was supposed to 
hurt nobody, and benefit the plants, 
was to me, now, a deprivation of no 
ordinary character. I ought to add 
here, that, in all frankness (for which 
I trust this record is remarkable) I 
must omit the words “of an ordi- 
nary character,” as implying that I was 
accustomed to some deprivations ; this 
would convey to the reader an idea of 
my life, at this time, scarcely in accord- 
ance with facts. I knew nothing of 
deprivations. I could only see around 
me everybody living for themselves, 
and it had never occurred to me that 
I or anyone should live for anybody 
else. I indeed was of opinion that my 
father ought to have considered my hap- 
piness before his own, when the idea of 
a second Lady Colvin had first entered 
his head, but as he had not done so, his 
example was only another confirmation 
of my view of the general selfishness of 
life. 

The “independent spirit,” which it 
was the boast of Holyshade training to 
cultivate in its alumni, comes very easily 
to mean, simply, selfishness, 

Had it not been for the special occa- 
sion of Alice’s wedding, and that my 
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dear Austin was there, I fancy that 
Ringhurst Whiteboys would not have 
been honoured with my presence, be- 
cause of the general restriction placed 
on tobacco by Mrs. Comberwood, who 
rather looked upon it as something 
questionable if not absolutely wicked ; 
and by Mr. Comberwood, who disliked 
it, not only on account of the feeling of 
nausea which it usually caused him, 
but because it was in his mind gene- 
rally associated with what he styled 
“young puppyism.” 

I could not understand why he could 
tolerate a cigar in Sir Frederick’s, or 
Cavander’s, or my Uncle Herbert’s 
mouth, and sneer at it as “ puppyism” 
in mine. 

However, my pipe, I mean my cigar, 
was to be put out on this occasion, and 
I felt myself therefore under a restraint 
perfectly new to me. 

On retiring for the night (everybody 
wanted to go to bed more or less early, 
and neither Austin nor his brother 
were inclined to stop up and “ talk”), 
I moodily opened my valise and took 
out my diary, so negligently kept about 
this time, as to resemble a partly finished 
house, with the parlours and second 
story taken, and no one in the draw- 
ing room or attics ; and, with my diary, 
out came my cigar-case. 

There was the temptation. 

My little room was without a fire- 
place ; indeed, it was only an out-of- 
the-way store-closet, temporarily used 
for sleeping accommodation, and there 
was no exit for the tell-tale smoke that 
way. 

The window was, evidently, not a bad 
notion, faute de mieux, but then I was 
sure that the smoke would obstinately 
persist in entering my apartment, and I 
firmly believed that the unaccustomed 
perfume would have roused the house- 
hold. 

The longer I eyed my cigars, the 
greater the obstacles to their enjoy- 
ment, the stronger grew my desire to 
achieve the feat of smoking on the for- 
bidden ground. 

It was a fine warm night; other 
windows besides mine might be open, 
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and the smell of the tobacco would be 
everywhere. 

I looked out on to the garden. Im- 
mediately below me, not three feet from 
the window sill, was a sort of landing- 
place, about six feet square, with a 
leaden gutter running round it. No- 
thing could have been easier than to 
have stepped out, placed a chair for 
myself, shut my window, and smoked 
comfortably. 

I stepped out. The other windows 
were all closed. Lights out and every- 
body asleep, or, at all events in bed. 
Not a sound. Now, as the merest 
chance would have it, a careless gar- 
dener, contrary, of course, to reiterated 
orders of the strictest character, had 
left a ladder against the side of this 
projection. He had, probably, been in- 
terrupted in nailing up. some trellis, 
which I noticed to be in a somewhat 
dilapidated condition, and, without a 
thought, had left his ladder where it 
now stood. 

My mind was made up. I locked 
my door, put out my candle, took my 
cigars, cautiously shut my window after 
me, and descended the ladder. 

I landed on the dewy lawn, and was 
congratulating myself en not having 
forgotten the fuzees (smokers are gene- 
rally dependent upon accident for their 
lights), when it occurred to me that one 
of the seats now under the verandah 
would make my position more comfort- 
able. 

Ringhurst was (I have before de- 
scribed) Elizabethan, and as angular as 
the plan of a fortification by Vauban. 
The verandah had been carried well- 
nigh all round the house, and had been 
ingeniously contrived to fit into the 
several triangles of the building. 

Thus Mr. Comberwood’s study was 
situated in a recess, at, so to speak, 
the apex of the triangle, at one extreme 
corner of whose base I had just de- 
scended. As I turned into the veran- 
dah to carry into execution my idea 
about the chair, I saw the window 
of Mr. Comberwood’s study suddenly 
opened, and the window thrown up. 

The little light that there was within 
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came from the green-shaded candles 
which only lit a small circle around 
them on a table covered with books 
and papers. At the window stood Mr. 
Comberwood himself, with his necktie 
off, and, in an easy dressing-gown, was 
evidently refreshing his head after some 
work of reading and writing. 

I thought I would wait quietly, for 
it would not be long before he would 
close the window and withdraw. 

He could not see me, as I was 
blotted into the shade of a corner, but 
I felt certain that he would have heard 
the striking of a light, and would have 
scented the forbidden weed after the 
first puff. 

The night air seemed to have the de- 
sired effect, for he passed his hand over 
his forehead, as if smoothing away the 
wrinkle of some recent trouble, and 
half turning towards the chair whence 
he had, I suppose, just risen, he said, 
in a low voice, but perfectly audible 
to me where I stood— 

‘There, that’s enough. You are not 
a child, and yet you really seem to wish 
me to think you one, by your extraordi- 
nary behaviour.” 

Whom was he addressing? It was 
evidently the finish of a conversation, 
and the opening of the window had 
served as a relief perhaps to its in- 
tensity, and as a signal to the person 
with whom he had been engaged, that 
it was now time to make an end of it. 

Such was my impression from his 
whole manner. Whatever it was I 
ought not to hear it; still there was, 
I felt sure, not much more to be heard, 
and every instant I fully expected to 
see him close the window; and then, 
when the light should have disappeared, 
I would indulge in my cigar. 

He quitted the window, and, as well 
as I could see, reseated himself at his 
table. 

Somebody was standing by him, I 
fancied, but as his chair was on the 
same side as my hiding-place, I could 
only catch a glimpse of him now by 
stretching forward, and this I fancied 
might lead to discovery. 

I dared not move, and began to hope 
that I might not be able to hear. 
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But neither dared I, in my own be- 
half, stop my ears ; so, trusting to the 
speedy termination of the conference 
whatever it might be, I remained where 
I was, and against my will, I was forced 
to listen. 

“ Must it be to-morrow? Oh, papa, 
it cannot be too late even now.” 

It was Alice speaking, in a tone so 
earnest, so imploring, that even had I 
been able to stir from the spot without 
risking detection, I should have felt 
myself spell-bound by the force of my 
own suddenly awakened interest. 

Mr. Comberwood replied. He was 
evidently vexed, and spoke in his most 
abrupt manner. 

“ Nonsense, Alice; this is a whim, a 
fancy—a fancy. You are nervous, you 
know, and— and—over excited.” 

“No,” she answered, almost despair- 
ingly. ‘I have struggled with my- 
self, and against myself till now. And 
now--” she paused, and presently 
added, in a voice that died away, as 
though hope too had died in the heart 
that gave utterance to the words, “I 
dread to-morrow.” 

I think she must have been kneeling 
by his chair, and that at this moment 
Mr. Comberwood rose and paced the 
room for a few seconds, Then he 
spoke, this time severely. 

“ Alice, this is folly, sentimental 
folly. You have been encouraged too 
much in this sort of thing—always 
spoilt—from a child—so that you never 
knew your own mind.” 

He waited, as if expecting some in- 
terruption on her part; none came, 
however, and he continued, with less 
severity, but with increasing firmness. 

“This match was deferred once on 
your account. Your mother yielded 
to your wishes, so did we all. The 
Sladens were satisfied, and Sir Frederick 
behaved uncommonly well—very well. 
You must understand, Alice, that you 
cannot play fast and loose with a serious 
engagement, as you can with sentiments 
and opinions, taking up one view one 
day, and another the next.” 

A heavy sigh was the only comment 
upon this part of her father’s speech. 
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He seemed to take it as corroborative 
evidence of the truth of his statement, 
and in some sort as an expression of 
repentance for the past. 

He resumed— 

“You do not sufficiently consider 
others. You owe a duty to your 
parents, a duty which seems to be 
omitted in some of the new religious 
notions you’ve adopted from time to 
time.” 

** No, indeed, father,” she broke in 
with, but wearily. “It is for mamma’s 
sake and for yours, more than for mine, 
that I speak now.” 

“Tm glad to hear you say that, at 
all events,” returned Mr. Comberwood, 
catching at an admission which he saw 
he could turn to his own account, “as, if 
you are sincere in your desire to please 
us, we have only to intimate what our 
wishes in this matter really are, in 
order to insure your compliance.” 

“But, father,” said Alice, speaking 
slowly, as though she were picking her 
way along a path beset by difficulties at 
every step, “if you knew—if I tell you 
—that this marriage cannot bring me 
happiness—if I own that I was wrong 
in giving my consent——” 

Mr. Comberwood dashed his fist down 
on the table, and broke out angrily— 

“ Tf you told me that now, I should 
teli you that it’s all of a piece with 
your character, that you don’t know 
what you're talking about, that we 
cannot be made fools of in the eyes of 
everyone ; and that—that if you didn’t 
want to marry him you should not have 
accepted, and that having accepted, you 
cannot go from your word. It’s too 
late, too late. Get up, and don’t let me 
hear any more of such trash.” 

When next Alice spoke, her voice 
trembled through her effort to be calm. 

“You will not forget this night, 
father ; you will remember that at the 
last moment I implored you to defer 
this marriage,”—I heard Mr. Comber- 
wood’s movement of impatience—“ but 
do not be afraid for mamma’s and your 
sake, and for the sake of those whose 
good opinion you seem to consider of 
greater importance than my happiness 
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—hear me out, father; it is of no use 
to be angry and impatient with me 
now. I will do what you consider to 
be my duty in this wretched matter.” 

There was by this time a third person 
on the scene. It was Mrs. Comberwood. 
I gathered her observation rather from 
Alice’s reply than from what I heard 
her say. 

“Tf Alice would but give us a rea- 
son P 

“There is no reason, mother, that I 
can give you.” 

“Of course not—she has no reason,” 
said Mr. Comberwood, brusquely, as 
though his patience had reached its 
limits. “She is unreasonable—always 
was, always has been.” 

“Tt will do no good to speak like 
that,” said his wife, reprovingly. 

“Nothing will do any good now,” 
was the irritable reply ; “ I’ve done with 
it—I wash my hands of it. To-morrow 
she'll be married, and years hence she'll 
be very glad we didn’t listen to her 
fanciful whimsies.” Then he added, 
with a return of his old hearty manner, 
“ There ! we'll all be looking like chief 
mourners to-morrow if we don’t get to 
bed. Come, Alice, kiss me. God bless 
you. Now, wife! wife!” And there- 
with followed the closing of the win- 
dows, the extinction of the candles, and 
then the door was closed softly, and that 
scene in the drama of Alice’s life was 
over. 

I did not smoke my cigar. 

I stole back to my room by the way I 
had come, and sat down before my diary 
which I had left on the table. 

At this distance of time, I have a 
clear recollection of the immediate effect 
produced on me by the conversation 
I had just heard. 

It occurred to me at once, to write 
down, not the conversation itself but 
my remarks on it; and as I set myself 
to this task the whole scene reproduced 
itself to my mind, so vividly, as to give 
the impression of its being rather a 
continuation of what I had partially 
witnessed in the study than its mental 
representation. My imagination coming 
to my aid, added dramatic action to the 
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incident, which, clear at first, gradually 
became merged harmoniously into other 
past events, the line of demarcation 
being gradually softened by the moist 
brush with which Sleep, the artist of 
dreams, blends subject with subject, 
until we are no longer able to distin- 
guish cloud and sky from mountain and 
sea. 

Bending over my diary, I fell asleep. 

In an hour's time I awoke to find 
myself shivering, and the candle gutter- 
ing in the socket. 

Nothing was real, then, except the 
cold at my knees, and in my feet. 

In a few minutes, I was in bed and 
asleep. 

The next morning commenced with a 
tremendous bustle and excitement. 

I thought I was still at Hillborough, 
and expected every minute to hear the 
bugle-call with which Mr. Blumstead 
was wont to summon the sleepers. 

A servant came for my clothes, and 
then I awoke thoroughly to a conscious- 
ness of the business of the day. 

Alice’s wedding. 

Then recurred to me the dream of 
the past night. Was it a dream, or had 
I indeed heard her imploring that the 
ceremony of this day might be de- 
ferred ? 

I decided, in bed, upon its having 
been a dream. 

On rising I saw my diary open on 
the table. 

I had written, evidently with some 
hesitation, as there were several era- 
sures, some sentences under a date, and 
the time of night. The first few sen- 
tences betrayed remembrance of the 
style of the latest novel I had been 
reading, and were descriptive, but the 
last, where I had been interrupted and 
taken by force into dreamland, stood 
thus :—“ She begged she might not be 
married to-morrow, and told her father 
that if he sought her happiness P 

Here the entry ceased. 

I questioned with myself whether I 
should tell Austin or not, but when I 
came to stow away the diary in my bag 
(for I was to leave in the afternoon), 
I packed up with it the memory of 





what it contained, and as no one of the 
family appeared to have time for stand- 
ing still and conversing, but all, on the 
contrary, were hurrying to and fro the 
whole of the morning, I was soon em- 
ployed as one of the general crowd, 
ready to cheer the bride and bride- 
groom, officially, and without any further 
question as to private and personal opi- 
nion, than is expected of a professional 
mourner at a funeral, or a chorus-singer 
in the grand opera. 

Alice looked rather pale and anxious, 
that is, to my eyes. Everybody said 
she was looking “charming.” Sir Fre- 
derick was resplendent, and nervous ; 
Lady Sladen grand and condescending ; 
Mrs. Comberwood fussy and tearful. 
Dick Comberwood wore the air of a 
member of the family who was permit- 
ting what he was powerless to prevent. 
However, even he was occasionally 
radiant, as conscious of having passed a 
first-rate examination, and in view of 
the novelty of Indian life. Of Dick I 
have not said much hitherto. He was 
ofa roving disposition, and hot-tempered. 
For home he had never cared, that is, as 
a place where to remain and be at rest. 
It remained to be seen whether what 
both Austin and myself would have 
called the monotony of soldier’s life, 
would satisfy his “ craving ” for liberty. 
I have intimated how deeply attached 
Dick was to his sister, and he showed 
it in his own peculiar manner. 

“ Well, Ally dear,” he said to his 
sister, “it'll be a long time before I 
in for this sort of thing. What a fuss ! 
When I marry, which I don’t suppose I 
ever shall, I shall run away with some- 
body—an Indian, perhaps—and live on 
shooting and spoil generally. I say,” he 
continued, “ I’ll send you lots of things 
when I am in India; and mind you 
write. Oh!” he cried, “ why I shall 
have to send to you by a new address. 
How odd it will seem! Lady Frederick 
Sladen ! Dear Ally!” and he kissed her 
affectionately. She returned his kiss 
and was smiling, when he in his careless 
light way, whispered something in her 
ear which made her break from him 
almost indignantly. 
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“ My darling Ally,” he went on in a 
low voice, “I really didn’t mean—you 
know I wouldn’t—— Don't,” he urged 
repentantly, “‘ don’t let us quarrel on 
this subject now, of all times.” 

He held out his hand. 

She took it, sighed, and the calm of 
her old manner returned, as she re- 
plied— 

“No, Dick dear: we won’t have a 
single word now. Perhaps you have 
been right: perhaps I have been 
wrong.” 

She paused. What she would have 
been led on in another second and under 
a fresh impulse to say, I can only guess ; 
but for my part I felt inclined at that 
moment to ask her for an explanation 
of the conversation in the study on the 
previous night, with some sort of a very 
vague knight-errant idea in my mind, 
that if she were to be rescued now, 
Dick and I would do it. 

But her mother called her away at 
this instant, and time pressed. 

Dick was sorry he had put her out, he 
said tome. “I asked her,” he went on 
confidentially, for he knew how much 
of his altercation with Alice I had wit- 
nessed, and how I was quite on his side 
on the subject; ‘‘ I asked her about 
Cavander.” 

“Why?” 

“ He’s not here.” 

“Not” I wasn’t certain. 

“T hate the fellow,” said Dick, gra- 
tuitously ; adding, immediately, “ I 
suppose I ought to beg your pardon, as 
he’s your father’s partner, but I know 
you don’t like him.” 

“TI like him better than I did,” I 
returned ; but I don’t think I had any 
good reason for saying so, except that 
he was not intruding himself at Alice’s 
marriage. 

“ Ah, do you?” said Dick, as if he 
rather doubted my statement: then he 
went on, ‘‘ Well, I’m precious glad he 
isn’t here now; and I don’t suppose, 
now Alice is gone, they'll have much of 
his company at Ringhurst. I’m sorry 
for the reason he can’t come, though ; 
only, I ought to have thought of that 
before. How is your father?” 
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“ How is he?” I replied, being rather 
startled by the question ; “he is well, 
I—I—I believe.” 

It suddenly occurred to me that I 
had not heard from him for some time. 
Uncle Herbert had not spoken of him 
to me, except occasionally ; but then, I 
knew that Uncle Herbert was always 
about somewhere, and would not have 
even seen my father so lately as I had. 

“Mr. Cavander,” Dick explained, 
* said he could not come, as he was de- 
tained in the city by the absence of his 
partner (your father, I mean), who was 
at home, and ill.” 

It was the first I had heard of it. My 
stepmother never wrote to me, and my 
father had never been a regular corre- 
spondent. 

However, I was returning to Hill- 
borough vid London, and would take 
Langoran House, Kensington, on my 
road. 

Now followed the religious service in 
church, where, whatever might have 
been experienced by the others, Mr. 
Comberwood enjoyed himself (as he 
always did in church), amazingly. He 
was parson, clerk, bride, and bride- 
groom, one after the other, and came 
out with question, and answer, and a 
running accompaniment to the prayers, 
sometimes in advance, having turned 
over a page hastily, sometimes lagging 
behind, having turned two pages back 
and again got wrong, remaining perfectly 
happy in his error, too, until set right 
by Mrs. M‘Cracken, whose husband was 
assisting Mr. Tabberer at the commu- 
nion rails, when he said “ Hey ? um— 
ah!” and after shoving his spectacles 
up, and looked under them to see if 
everything was going on correctly, he 
set himself at the prayer-book again 
with a will, and gave away the bride 
with a good, strong, stout voice, that 
recalled nothing of those irritable 
answers to his daughter in the study, 
still less of Alice’s last piteous request. 

The skeleton was under lock and key 
in the study cupboard at Ringhurst, and 
all were a maying in festive costume, 
and pledging themselves, or attesting the 
pledges of those who would have risked 
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perjury before the Judge of Heaven and 
Earth rather than make an esclandre, or 
incur the displeasure of that little circle 
which they called the world. Who reads 
aright the old saying, that “ marriages 
are made in heaven”? How many will 
face Heaven’s Registrar with a clear 
conscience ? 

Great Jove, the old heathen said, 
laughs at lovers’ perjuries. But not 
even the lightest French writer has 
made Le Bon Dieu (which is in such 
writers’ mouths the lowest form of 
Divine amiability, the creation of a 
modern Voltairianized Christianity), ap- 
prove conjugal infidelity, though often 
adjured to pity it, to avert any unhappy 
consequences, and finally to unite the 
lovers in a Paradise where there are no 
husbands. Such a Garden, deprived of 
its Adams, would be all Eves and 
Serpents. 

Well—- 

Alice Comberwood became Lady Fre- 
derick Sladen. The happy pair did all 
that the journal of fashionable intel- 
ligence recorded of them. ‘There were 
certain little touches in that paragraph 
which I am sure were furnished by 
Uncle Herbert Pritchard, who had his 
own reasons for blowing a trumpet on 
this occasion. 

He (Uncle Herbert) had made the 
speech of the day. No eulogies, he 
had said, either of the bride, or the 
bridegroom, or of their parents, could 
be too much for their deserts. He 
wished them every sort of happiness 
most cordially, most sincerely, most 
heartily. Of his sincerity, no one who 
knew Uncle Herbert could have enter- 
tained the slightest doubt. To him, the 
marriage was the establishing of one 
more “ house of call,” where, as he ex- 
pressed it himself, he “could hang his 
hat up in the hall, find his knife and 
fork on the table, and a shakedown 
somewhere about.” He was starting Sir 
Frederick and his wife in a house of 
entertainment, licensed to be open, at all 
hours, to Herbert Pritchard. 

I always admired Uncle Herbert, and, 
indeed, was really fond of him. He went 
out of his way to give me some good 
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advice, and treated me as a companion, 
and not merely as a nephew, which 
coming from a man so greatly in de- 
mand, was most flattering. His ad- 
vice never offended, and the confidences 
concerning his own vie intime, which it 
suited his purpose occasionally to entrust 
to some, temporarily, very particular 
friend, were of so harmless a character, 
as to be pointless should they ever be 
turned as weapons against himself. He 
acted upon the maxim of treating a 
friend as one who in time might become 
an enemy, and thus no one had a word 
to say against him, but, on the contrary, 
very much in his favour. He had the 
great talent of attaching himself to a 
person, or to a family, without being 
considered a bore, and knew the exact 
moment to leave even the most hospi- 
table mansion, sc that his departure 
should be regretted. Could he have 
chosen his own time for quitting the 
world, I am sure he would have arranged 
it in such an artistic manner, socially 
speaking, as to have left behind him a 
large circle of friends and acquaintances 
on whose lips there would have been 
nothing but the most laudatory epi- 
taphs, and the strongest expressions of 
sorrow, at his having been taken from 
them so early. In Society’s calendar, 
Herbert Pritchard would have been 
canonized. 

And so the party broke up. 

Austin to the university. Dick to 
Woolwich, thence speedily to India. 
Mr. Comberwood’s first son-in-law and 
his wife, the M‘Crackens, had kindly 
consented to remain at Ringhurst and 
cheer the lonely couple. 

What would Mr. and Mrs. Comber- 
wood have to talk about now Alice was 
gone, and their pet scheme accom- 
plished? For it had been their pet 
scheme ; there could be no doubt of 
that. 

I fancy that each would have been 
anxious to throw the responsibility of 
this match on the other’s shoulders. 

I never continued that sentence in 
the boyish diary I was then keeping. 
It is by me now, and save for those two 
lines, that page remains a blank. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


A VISIT—DISAPPOINTMENT— INTERVIEW 
WITH MY LADY COLVIN—SIR JOHN— 
A GRAVE CHARGE—SURPRISES—A NIGHT 
IN TOWN—I AM RESTORED TO A SCENE 
OF MY CHILDHOOD. 


Uncie HERBERT accompanied me to 
town, where, at this time of year, he 
could not show himself in public, except 
arrayed in a countryfied suit, when,\if 
he met a friend, he would at once ex- 
plain that he (Uncle Herbert) was only 
‘passing through.” He said he should 
dine at his club, and go on by the night 
train to Devonshire, as he had promised 
Mr. and Mrs. Bob to meet them at 
Dawlish as early as possible next day. 

On arriving in London, I proceeded 
at once to make a dutiful call at Lan- 
goran House. 

“Sir John was at home, yes, Mr. 
Cecil, and had not been very well for 
the last few weeks. Of course he will 
see you sir, at once.” 

The servant’s ‘‘of course he will see 
you sir, at once,” caused my heart to 
beat violently. I was very deeply 
attached to my father, and the thought 
of our becoming gradually estranged 
was a bitter one for me. As on my 
father’s return to England, when I was 
a mite of a child, I longed to embrace 
him, so the same yearning seized me 
now. That he should be ill, and I not 
to be called to his side—that he should 
be suffering, and perhaps suffering the 
more because of the apparent indifference 
of his only son, was to me almost insup- 
portable. I loved him more than any 
such wife as the present Lady Colvin 
could have loved him; for I repre- 
sented in myself my dear mother’s love 
for her husband, and my own for my 
father. As I stood there in the hall 
I pictured to myself our meeting—the 
grasp of the hand, the words “ Father,” 
“Cecil, my dear boy,” and the moment 
of silence when words are insufficient, 
and heart speaks to heart, and the eyes 
are moist from the deep springs of the 
most holy love. 

The servant returned less buoyantly 
than he had left me. He had been 


disappointed, I saw that. He brought 
back with him the chill of the atmo- 
sphere he had just quitted. 

“My lady will see you, sir, in the 
drawing-room.” 

I ascended to the drawing-room. 

Lady Colvin evidently considered 
herself as the recognized medium of 
communication between father and son. 
She was waiting in the centre of the 
room, frigid and polite, somewhat 
altered in appearance, and not, it 
seemed to me, for the better. 

I found it impossible to be at my 
ease in her presence. It was necessary 
to talk the ordinary nothings of society 
in order to restrain myself from giving 
utterance to my feelings. 

I resented her interference, and it 
was with the greatest difficulty I could 
refrain from inquiring by what right 
she placed herself between me and my 
father. 

My manner, in spite of all my 
attempts at vapid conversation, be- 
trayed my distraction, and from time 
to time I could not avoid regarding the 
door, where I expected my father would 
present himself. In the presence of 
my stepmother I was as anxiously long- 
ing for the sound of my father’s ap- 
proach, as could have been the most 
ardent lover compelled to chat with 
the duenna, when he is bending to catch 
his mistress’ footstep on the threshold. 

Lady Colvin and myself sat and con- 
versed, if this could be called conver- 
sation. 

As we sat there I became more and 
certain that the duel @ /a morte between 
us must come before long. Not at this 
interview ; for though the buttons were 
off the foils, yet we were only saluting 
one another with the extremest courtesy 
and politeness. 

Still I felt equally certain that she 
might have gained me over to her side, 
had she been so inclined. I have since 
asked myself how would this have 
advantaged her? She needed no ally, 
at least no such ally as I should have 
been. 

“You had a very gay wedding I sup- 
pose yesterday ?” she commenced, after 
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I had inquired after my father’s health, 
and received for answer that he was 
considerably better, and would come 
down to the drawing-room (she ex- 
plained this as the granting of a favour 
to which she had opposed no obstacle) 
to see me. 

“Yes. It was lively; that is, about 
as lively as most weddings are, I sup- 
pose.” 

This was dangerous ground. I had 
only been to one wedding, and she 
could not forget at whose I had had 
the extreme pleasure of assisting. 

She shirked it, remarking, “ Yes, so 
much crying generally, really a wedding 
is in most cases a miserable affair. Your 
young friend—young Master, I should 
say, Mister Comberwood e 

“ Austin,” I suggested, politely. 

She knew the name as well as I did 
myself. It was one of those petty 
gnat-bites that will ruffle an equable 
temperament on the very calmest sum- 
mer evening. 

“Ah yes, Austin—he has gone to 
College, has he not?” 

“Yes, to Bulford.” 

“Let me see, you go to Cowbridge 
in October next ?” 





“Yes. I return to Hillborough to- 
morrow.” 

“Then you are stopping in town to- 
night ?” 


“Yes, but” I hastened to explain, 
“T have left some of my things at the 
station, as, my father being unwell, I 
thought I would not put you out by 
coming here.” 

I could not say I had left all my 
things at the station, the fact being 
that only having one portmanteau | 
had brought it with me, never for one 
moment supposing that I should be 
denied a bed at home. 

When I clearly saw that my present 
proceeding was looked upon as utterly 
informal, I withdrew from my position, 
and requested her, as it were, to give 
me credit for at least not being wanting 
in consideration. 

“ Of course, Cecil” —I could scarcely 
bear to hear my name from her lips, 
it seemed like a sneer—“ you could 
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always have a bed here, if you only let 
us know just a day or two before. But 
you see, your father being unwell, and 
one thing and another, just now makes 
it rather inconvenient, or else——” 

“Pray don’t bother yourself on my 
account. I assure you I intended to 
stay at a hotel.” 

“Oh, well,” she returned, assuming the 
air of a person making a concession. 
“Oh, well, if you’ve already taken your 
room, why as its only for one night, it 
will be useless to disturb the arrange- 
ment. Will you dine here? We are 
very quiet, perhaps too dull for you. 
Only your father and myself.” 

I hesitated. Had my father asked 
me, I should have accepted at once. 

She rose from the sofa and went to- 
wards the door. 

“Tf you decide to dine here,” she 
said, “please say so now, because of 
course anybody coming in suddenly 
makes a difference, and I must give 
some orders.” 

This was enough for me. 

“No thank you,” I replied. “Iwas 
only considering whether I could have 
put off a friend who is engaged to dine 
with me at Broad’s to-night.” 

“Do you stay at Broad’s?” she in- 
quired, with an air of surprise. 

“Yes. It’s very convenient. 
of Holyshade men go there.” 

“Tt’s very expensive, is it not ?” 

“No, I don’t think so,” I answered, 
in an off-hand manner. 

How could I have known whether 
Broad’s, of Bond Street, was expensive or 
not? I had been there frequently with 
Holyshadians, but I had never asked a 
price, but had paid whatever had been 
charged ungrudgingly, or had left it 
“till next time,” and then settled my 
small account in a lump. 

The amiable proprietor beamed upon 
any one of our Holyshadian set who 
honoured him with such custom as we 
brought him. Colvin was a good name 
in the City. 

“T will see if your father is ready,” 
said Lady Colvin, “ because I dare say 
you'll be glad to get away to your 
hotel.” 
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So she went out, and left me to press 
my lips, clench my fists, and rage by 
myself. 

Here was my welcome. 

Impelled by affection for my father, 
I had come home. Could I have seen 
him at once, my warmth would have 
been reciprocated. 

So I paced the room, grinding my 
teeth. 

“ Confound it!” I growled to myself, 
“T came to see him, not her. She'll go 
and complain of my upsetting her plans, 
how I prefer a hotel to coming here, and 
—and—” To have dashed my hand 
through a window, and have caused 
myself some physical pain, would have 
relieved me. 

The door opened, and my father 
entered. 

He was aged, and altered for the 
worse. His manner was irritable and 
nervous. He shook hands with me 
with a forced geniality, which, I think, 
was in reality more chilling than my 
stepmother’s frigidity, and then he 
averted his eyes as though unwilling 
to face me boldly. Immediately after 
this greeting, he made some remark 
about the temperature of the room, 
which led to a discussion between them 
as to the advisability of fires in the 
drawing-room at this early season of 
the year, and as to what the doctor had 
recommended, and various other house- 
hold matters, which in no way con- 
cerned me, but which appeared to be 
so many small ways of deferring his 
conversation with me as long as pos- 
sible. At last my stepmother, who had 
brought him so far, placed him in posi- 
tion, as it were, by saying— 

**Cecil won’t stop to dine here.” 

“ Ah,” observed my father. ‘ Well, 
he can’t expect, of course,”—turning to 
me—* you can’t expect, you know, that 
we can keep open house for anybody 
who comes in at hap-hazard. Why didn’t 
you write and tell us you were coming ? 
We should have been prepared for you 
then. But no!” he continued, im- 
patient of any sign of interruption on 
my part, and in an injured tone, “ of 
course not, you don’t consider me, you 


don’t consider your—your mamma,” 
This came out awkwardly, and Lady 
Colvin appeared to have the satisfied 
air of a governess listening to the result 
of her careful instruction, and interested 
in the success of her pupil. “ You don’t 
consider me, or any one, only yourself. 
You come up to town suddenly, we 
don’t hear anything of it, you dash 
away to a hotel, then you dash down 
here, and you expect to find a room ready, 
and dinner, and everything, just merely 
for yourself. You really should be more 
considerate.” 

I was astonished, and sensibly pained 
by this sudden attack. My father had 
tried to work himself up into a passion, 
and had partially succeeded. 

I noticed his look towards my step- 
mother when he had come to an end, 
as if inquiring whether so far he had 
not remembered his lesson to perfection. 

“My dear father,” I said, being de- 
termined to say something in my own 
justification, “I heard only yesterday 
you were ill, and I came at once to see 
you.” 

Lady Colvin said nothing. 

My father spoke, impatiently — 

“ Heard I was ill. You might have 
inquired before. You never write, 
except it is for money. But I can’t 
go on like this. I can’t go on spend- 
ing everything on you, and you making 
no sort of return. When you go up to 
Cowbridge you shall have a fixed sum, 
and not a penny more.” 

Lady Colvin took out her basket, 
and pretended to be occupied in some 
work, as though we were discussing 
matters wherein she could not possibly 
feel any sort of interest. 

“T shall be very glad to have a 
regular allowance,” I replied; “and I 
should be glad,” I added, on the im- 
pulse of the moment, “to live more at 
home than I have lately.” 

“What’s the good of your saying 
that?” asked my father, for whom the 
line set down seemed to have been that 
of quarrelling with everything I could 
possibly say. “ What's the good of 
telling me that? You want your 


friends here, and to give parties. You’ve 
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got a dog-cart and a groom, I hear, 
now ” He threw this in quite 
inconsequently. } ry 

“Yes, I have; in Devonshire it is 
really necessary.” 

“ Oh, of course,” he returned sarcasti- 
cally, “ you'd find a reason for it: you 
can always do that. At your age I 
wasn’t driving about the country in a 
dog-cart and a tiger behind. I had to 
work in the counting-house and learn 
the value of every sixpence, which you 
seem to think nothing of spending. But 
it’s always been the same. And if you 
think to come and stop here, and keep 
the servants up night after night and 
upset the house, why you're very much 
mistaken, and I won’t have it.” 

This was the most extraordinary turn 
that any well-intentioned filial visit 
could have taken. The guns were 
banging about my ears, I was confused 
by all these shots at once, and fell back 
on my former explanation in order to 
be in time. 

“T was told yesterday that you had 
been unwell; I immediately came up 
to see you. I’m very sorry if I’ve done 
anything to offend you, but really. a 

“ Done anything to offend me!” My 
father interrupted me with an ironical 
imitation of my apologetic tone. “ What 
have you done to please me ? that’s the 
question. But there, I don’t want to 
talk of it now. I’ve been ill, and I’m 
not strong. Only understand, that 
when you go up to Cowbridge I shall 
fix your allowance, and not a penny 
shall you spend beyond it.” 

With this ultimatum he reclined in 
his arm-chair, apparently rather ex- 
hausted. 

Lady Colvin broke the silence. 

“What time do you dine?” she 
asked me, quite pleasantly. 

“ Half-past six,” I replied, looking at 
my watch, and inventing my dinner- 
hour because I found it was now just 
half-past five. 

“Where?” asked my father. 

Now remembering what Lady Colvin 
had said about Broad’s, I foresaw the 
storm which in my father’s present 
temper would follow upon my announce- 
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ment of that place of entertainment as 
the one I had fixed on. But there was 
no help out of it. The truth being that 
1 might dine there or might not. 

“ At Broad’s.” 

‘The most expensive place in London. 
Upon my soul the way you go on, at 
your age, is perfectly absurd. Dinner, 
Opera, Theatre—ah! there'll be a stop 
to it all, one day.” 

After this ebullition he once more 
leant back in his chair, carefully avert- 
ing his eyes from mine, in the peculiar 
manner I had already noticed. 

For a second a rejoinder arose to my 
lips ; I was on the point of asking him 
to whom I owed my initiation into what 
he was now stigmatizing as “ the way I 
was going on, at my age”; but I felt 
that it would be undutiful and ungene- 
rous. Besides, I was sure that it was 
not his heart speaking, but that he was 
only repeating what he had learnt by 
rote. 

Determined to appease him if pos- 
sible, I said, as I rose to depart :— 

“T don’t think my evening is going 
to be an expensive one. I am dining 
with a friend at Broad’s. I am his 
guest ; he isn’t mine.” 

There was no answer to this plea- 
santry. 

“ Good-bye,” I said to Lady Colvin. 

She touched hands, and rang the 
bell. I could have thanked her for 
this latter action, as it helped to abbre- 
viate the leave-taking. 

“ Good-bye,” I said to my father, 
trying to revive in my tone all the 
affectionate warmth which had been 
chilled by his reception. “I am so 
glad to see you so much better than I 
expected ; I hope when I return from 
Hillborough on my way to Cowbridge, 
you'll be perfectly recovered.” 

“T hope so,” he returned, drily, 
“ Good-bye.” 

I went to the door. 

“ Mind,” he said suddenly, as if there 
were just a parting shot he wanted to 
give me for his own satisfaction ; “when 
you are coming up again, let your mam- 
ma know a few days beforehand, and 
then we shall be able to put yuu up.” 
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“Thank you. I won't forget. Good- 
bye.” 

. resolved as I went down stairs that 
it should be a long time before I again 
entered Langoran House. 

A servant went out, at his peril I be- 
lieve, to procure me a cab, into which I 
put my portmanteau and drove off to 
Broad’s. 

What was the meaning of all this at 
home ? 

There was a starveling air about the 
place. It was a house, and no longer a 
home. 

Why was there so much fuss made 
about preparations to receive me ? 

“They don’t want me there,” I said 
to myself, sadly ; ‘‘at least she doesn’t 
want me there.” 

Then this reiterated charge about my 
expensive habits ; and the fixed allow- 
ance. As to the latter, I desired no- 
thing better; as to the former, I did 
not understand it. I was doing what 
I had been trained to do. That was 
all. If the tutor does not teach arith- 
metic, it is evidently unfair to blame 
his pupil for not being acquainted with 
the rule of three. Again, if the tutor 
not only does not teach it, but has al- 
ways carefully avoided any reference, 
however indirect, to such a subject, it is 
palpably unjust to be violently angry 
with the pupil on account of his igno- 
rance of the multiplication-table. I re- 
cognised the truth that I had, by force 
of circumstances, begun life very early, 
and that between seventeen and eight- 
een I was beyond my equales of Holy- 
shade in many respects, and was on an 
equality with any young Guardsman of 
twenty-two who had passed four or five 
seasons in London. 

In attributing this sudden change in 
my father’s manner, to the dislike en- 
tertained for me by my step-mother, I 
was only partially right. The real sore 
lay far below the surface, and I had yet 
to probe its depth. 

Langoran House was large enough to 
have accommodated myself and half a 
dozen unexpected visitors, if my Lady 
Colvin had been hospitably minded. 
However, there was no doubt about the 


fact that I had been politely shown out, 
and so I descended at Broad’s, and took 
a room. 

As within the next three years I was 
frequently at Broad’s, I may point out 
that it was at this time an expense 
thrust upon me, and not of my own 
seeking. Hotel life was a novelty to 
me. Colvins find novelty charming ; 
I liked the easy style amazingly. But 
then look at the frigid reception I had 
just left. To be refused admittance at 
home was heartbreaking ; but to find 
that every comfort could be had for the 
asking, almost for the wishing, in such 
a gloriously lighted, warm, cheerful, gay 
place as Broad’s, why it was the revela- 
tion of such a new and pleasant life as 
to a mercurial temperament, was a 
death-blow to domesticity. 

Here, at Broad’s, I had no one to 
consider, save myself. As to expense, 
my father had talked of it, and had said 
he would “ allowance” me. Well, ’twas 
the very thing I desired. Broad’s was a 
land of plenty, and meeting with two or 
three old Holyshadians, I soon forgot 
my stepmother, and thought, indeed, of 
nothing else that evening except making 
the best of an unexpected night in 
town. 

“A night in town,” at that period, 
meant a good deal more, I expect, than 
it does now-a-days. I fancy, “ from in- 
formation I have received,” that, in these 
degenerate days, young men take their 
pleasures with something more of refine- 
ment than did the “good fellows” of 
a generation or two ago. We considered 
ourselves an improvement on the ances- 
tral model, and door-knocker wrenching, 
street-fighting, and suchlike rowdyism, 
was not in our line. Look at Tom and 
Jerry, and see in what those noble 
spirits delighted. There was a remnant, 
of the taste yet remaining among a few 
of the old Holyshadians who had lately 
“joined,” and who, as pupils of some 
professor of the art of self-defence, were 
anxious to practise upon any amateur 
whom they could induce to pick a 
quarrel with them. Vauxhall was gene- 
rally chosen as the battle ground. There 
were chances of a pugilistic encounter at 
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that place of entertainment, not to be 
obtained elsewhere. The exhilarating 
supper in the alcoves, the band playing 
dance music, the lights, the crowd com- 
posed of well-nigh every grade of society ; 
and the best opportunity was invariably 
afforded by the gay and gallant young 
shopkeeper who had taken the young 
person, with whom he was a-keeping 
company, to make her courtesy to the 
chivalric Mr. Simpson, to say “Oh” at 
the fireworks, to take an a/ fresco supper, 
and to join hands in the mazy dance. 
Their gyrations would not probably be 
of the steadiest, and if the youthful 
“ swell” had been smiled upon by Mr. 
Counterjumper’s coy partner, the former 
considered everything fair in love and 
war, and would by some act of gallantry 
not altogether unwarranted by the occa- 
sion, so excite the jealousy of the latter 
that blows soon followed words, and a 
genuine /fracas ensued. If the swell 
succeeded in punching the snob’s head, 
the former was pleased and satisfied ; 
he condoned by a handsome gratuity on 
the spot, so as to mend a crack with 
gold, reported himself at Tom Mawley’s 
head-quarters next day, and continued 
his practice with the gloves, thirsting 
for further gore. If, on the other hand, 
the swell received more than he gave, 
then it cost him something in fees to 
policemen, more in the suffering conse- 
quent on defeat; and it entailed upon 
him heavier work than ever at Tom 
Mawley’s. The professors of the “noble 
art” had a good time of it even in those 
days. 

Quitting Vauxhall, there were nume- 
rous places open, brilliant as stars in the 
firmament of a night’s dissipation. Fall- 
ing stars, that have disappeared into 
space long since. 

It is evident, that, in those good old 
times, or bad old times, for what had 
preceded them were worse old times by 
ever so much, there was no lack of 
amusement when you had once com- 
menced ; and the ball could be kept roll- 
ing from one place to another, from any 
time after seven o’clock in the evening 
to the same hour next morning, when 
jaded, pale-faced votaries of ‘‘ pleasure,” 
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in their tumbled and seedy-looking 
black, might be seen purchasing early 
bouquets in Covent Garden, for the ex- 
press purpose of inventing some reason 
for spending the last sovereign left in 
their pockets ; when they had not any 
reason, they pulled out their sovereigns 
aud tossed for them on the flagstones. 

Had this ever been my amusement, 
my father’s reproaches would have been 
well merited. Although, as I have said, 
considerably ahead of myself at my own 
age, I never had had any liking for the 
lower forms of reckless dissipation, nox 
had I any inclination towards gambling 
in any shape. I was prodigal from 
ignorance ; and this ignorance was bliss, 
of a certain sort, at the time. 

I must pay that tribute to Holy- 
shadian teaching ; it had kept some ot 
us in ignorance. And therefore I can 
count on a few years of my life passed 
in the successful pursuit of pleasure, 
which were enjoyable because they 
brought no remorse ; thoroughly enjoy- 
able to one who was conscious of the 
gratification, and, to a certain extent, ir- 
responsible. The law would have con- 
sidered me an infant, and my father, who 
would have had me become a man at 
twelve, had lectured me, at eighteen, as 
though I were still a child, 

We did not moralize thus on the 
evening in question: far from it. There 
was little Lord Pilchard, on his way to 
his country seat, and there was Parry, 
my accomplice in the swan-murder, both 
at Broad’s, and both equally determined 
upon making a night of it ; which phrase 
I soon discovered was, in their mouths, 
equivalent to making a morning of it ; 
as their efforts seemed to be directed 
towards the highly laudable object of 
seeing the lark well up and on his way 
to heaven’s gate before they sought their 
hardly earned repose. 

When that wicked little nobleman, 
Lord Pilchard, proposed Vauxhall, Parry 
acquiesced at once ; and I, who had been 
there twice before (when I had been 
taken by my father with a party of city 
bachelor friends), replied that, of course, 
nothing would suit me better. 
Everyone at Broad’s knew little Lord 
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Pilchard, and he was treated with as 
much deference as though he had pos- 
sessed the wisdom of all our hereditary 
legislators in his youthful cranium. 

None the clearer in our intellects for 
the wine we had taken, we arrived at 
the Gardens. It was, to my thinking, 
very full, but my better informed com- 
panions considered it as empty as it 
ought to be at that unfashionable 
season. 

A concert was going on when we ar- 
rived, and we stood at the outskirts of 
the throng, in front of the brilliant pa- 
vilion. 

Somehow or other we were separated 
from oue another, and in trying to re- 
cover my companions I came up against 
a gentleman who was carrying a shawl 
over his arm. 

‘“*T beg your pardon, sir,” said a full, 
rich voice, which sounded very familiar 
to my ear. 

I looked him full in the face, and 
collected myself for an effort of memory. 

“ Mr. Verney.” 

“Mr. Cecil Colvin,” he returned, 
shaking my hand heartily, “‘ I am indeed 
pleased to see you. A gay scene this, 
reminding one of the oriental descrip- 
tions in the Thousand and One Lamps, 
I mean Nights. You are really so much 
grown, so filled out” (here he filled 
himself out, as an illustration of his 
meaning), “so much, in fact, the man, 
that, had it not been for your recogni- 
tion of me, I do believe that, excellent 
as is my memory for faces and names 
—I think I remember everyone of any 
celebrity in the many circuits I have 
’ been engaged on during my professional 
career—I should have failed, I fancy, 
to associate you in my mind with the 
youth whom so lately I saw in the 
appropriate costume of boyhood.” 

Of course I asked after the family. 

* All well, I thank you, and prosper- 
ing. I shall be in management before 
another year is over, and I intend to 
show the theatrical public something 
that will restore the palmy days of the 
drama, and elevate the stage in the eyes 
of the people. My eldest daughter, 
Beatrice, has written a play, which,— 


though of course you will think me pre- 
judiced,—yet I assure you she has no 
more severe critic than her own father— 
is as good a thing as I have read, 
or seen, for many a long day. She is 
married, and married well. Her husband 
has money, and is anxious that she 
should continue in her profession.” 

“T thought,” I said, “that Miss 
Beatrice was to have been a singer.” 

‘* She studied under the distinguished 
Monsieur Némorin, but after a short re- 
sidence in Paris, whither she went to 
perfect her accent—she speaks French 
like a native—she was advised not to 
risk her strength on the Operatic stage, 
and, indeed, she has since developed so 
decided a talent, I may say, genius, for 
there is the divine afflatus there, 
sir’-— I hadn’t a notion what he 
meant, any more than he had, I believe, 
but I said “Certainly”; and he went 
on—* the divine afflatus, without which 
there can be no dramatic instinct, no 
real dramatic life.” 

“Ts she here?” I asked. 

“Oh dear no; she is at her own 
home, studying. My daughters Lottie 
and Julie are here. They have taken a 
short engagement in the off season to 
sing a duet and one song—Lottie has a 
fine contralto—for a limited number of 
nights. They are then going down to 
breathe the pure air of heaven with 
their aunt, near Liverpool.” 

“ Mrs. Davis ?” 

“Yes. I will remember you to her. 
She will be delighted. My son Charles 
Edmund is also here. He is able to get 
away some nights. He is rising in his 
line ; humble but honest: and to be 
honest, as this world goea, is to be as 
one man picked out of ten thousand. 
He’s got a good appointment at his 
station, is a favourite with the Com- 
pany, been complimented by the 
directors, and———excuse me one mi- 
nute ; I am beckoned by Mr.“Johnson, 
the manager here. I shall see you 
again.” 

He bowed, taking off his hat with 
much politeness. Then replaced it on 
his head, looking round upon the un- 
initiated as though to say, “‘ That is the 
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way that one gentleman should salute 
another,”—and so he strutted away. 

I remained a from the crowd, 
and at the back of the orchestra, won- 
dering whether I should be able to see 
Julie, when a small door opened, and, as 
if in answer to my wish, she came out. 

Lottie was following. They were not 
a little surprised at meeting me, and 
after a few minutes’ conversation, Lottie 
slipped off to join her father, whom she 
said she perceived talking to the afore- 
mentioned manager. 

Julie and I were left alone together. 

With a freedom of speech, but not 
of tongue, the cause of which I am 
afraid she divined without any explana- 
tion on my part, I confided to her my 
grievances, to which she listened atten- 
tively. She appeared to pity me, and 
yet to be giving me good advice, which, 
strange to say, seemed to me at that 
moment totally uncalled for. 

I managed to change the conversation 
and to ask about herself. She was never 
afraid, she said, of telling me anything, 
but she would wait for another time, I 
could not understand her reticence. 

Under her influence, however, I be- 
came calmer, and as we strolled on to- 
gether away from the crowd—we were 
to return and meet her father and 
brother on the spot where we had been 
standing and where they would wait 
for her—once more I experienced that 
attratt towards her, which had its com- 
mencement in the purest and best time 
of my life. 

Through the wine the truth came 
out. I was on the road to—what Uncle 
Herbert had called when advising me 
about Miss Winslow—*“ making a fool of 
myself.” Would that my folly had never 
been worse than then. What nonsense 
I talked in that dark walk! And yet, 
through it all, how clearly do I remem- 
ber her soft steady voice replying— 

“You have not seen as much as I 
have. You cannot know whether you 
really love me or not. You may think 
so at this moment. No, please. We 
must turn back. Father and Lottie will 
be waiting.” 

Therewith I became sulky ; I could 
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not understand her, or myself. A gentle- 
man whom I had not before noticed was 
following us, and eyeing Julie in what 
seemed to me to bea peculiarly offensive 
manner. She grasped my arm closer, 
and was for hurrying me on. But no, 
I was bent on showing her I was no 
longer a mere boy. I returned the man’s 
impertinent gaze defiantly, whereat he 
seemed immensely amused, and stepping 
up addressed himself to Julie, who now 
fairly trembled on my arm, and this 
tremor of helplessness made me the 
more determined to prove myself her 
champion. 

“I think,” said the gentleman, or 
whatever he was, with easy familiarity, 
“we have met before.” . 

Julie urged me onward, but I was 
for standing to my guns and presenting 
a bold front. I don’t know what I 
intended to say or to do, but seeing him 
offer his arm, or rather push it rudely 
against Julie, I wheeled right round and 
confronted him, asking “ how he dared 
insult——” 

a did not get any further in my 
heroics. In another second I was stag- 
gered by a tremendous buffet, which 
came with sledge-hammer-like force on 
my right ear, and losing my balance I 
stumbled over a row of oil lamps which 
decorated the border of the basin of 
Neptune’s fountain. 

My recovery was instantaneous, as a 
strong hand pulled me out by the legs, 
and on being landed in the midst of a 
crowd, I was pleased (as far as I could 
be in the circumstances) to find myself 
among friends, for I was sitting at Mr. 
Verney’s feet, while the cause of my 
immersion was lying prostrate on the 
ground, where he had been sent by a 
well-directed blow from young Charles 
Edmund, whom professional railway 
duties had gifted with an herculean 
muscle. Fortunately, the Verneys being 
well known, we had no difficulty in 
making our way to a temporary retreat 
in the manager's room, where I was 
soon dried, and put right again, with 
the exception of my hat, which had 
filled, and disappeared somewhere under 
Neptune's three fish-tailed horses. 
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Julie informed her party of my heroic 
conduct, omitting all mention of how it 
had been solely through my fault that 
she had been placed in such an un- 
pleasant situation. After this, the 
thanks of the company were given to 
me, and Mr. Verney insisted upon my 
accompanying them home to supper. 
We all went in one cab ; and.once more 
the merest accident had brought me 
into the old pleasant society of Framp- 
ton Court, though not to the Court itself; 
the Verneys having removed, according 
to their improved circumstances, to more 
airy and fashionable quarters in one of 
the streets in the neighbourhood of 
Russell Square. 

It was past one when I took my leave 
of this merry party, and Julie saw me 
to the door. 

“ Julie,” I stopped to say, as she was 
letting me out, “I really mean’t what I 
told you to-night.” 

She smiled, gave me her hand, and 
by an irresistible impulse I drew her 
towards me and kissed her on the fore- 
head. She looked up suddenly —— 


“Julie!” eried Mrs. Verney from 
upstairs. She was as sniffling and fid- 
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getty as ever, and her hair not one 
whit tidier than it had been when I 
had first seen her. 

“ Mother’s calling,” said Julie, nod, 
ding tome. ‘“ Good night.” 

The door closed. I walked slowly 
on. I haven't the smallest idea what [ 
was thinking about. Not about my 
father ; not about my stepmother ; not 
about any grievances. Certainly not 
about Hillborough, or Miss Clara 
Winslow. 

What was I thinking about ? 

That kiss on her forehead. 

I did not feel inclined to go in search 
of my dinner companions, though from 
knowing their London haunts, I should 
not have had much difficulty in finding 
them. So after losing myself in the 
neighbourhood of the Verneys’ resi- 
dence, I hailed a cab, and was soon 
reposing at Broad’s Hotel. The last 
thing that occurred to me was the 
strangeness of events that had driven 
me from. home, once more to be wel- 
comed by my old friends of Frampton 
Court. After all, the World’s a very 
small circle. 
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CHARITY ELECTIONEERING. 


Tus subject is so large and complex 
that it is difficult to know where to 
begin. Corruptio optimi pessima. The 
whole matter had its origin in a mis- 
application of the electoral system, which 
is justly dear to every Englishman. 
Although political elections are generally 
held after long intervals, they are a heavy 
drain upon the resources of candidates. 
But in charity elections the candidates 
are not the healthy, the wealthy, the 
strong-minded, but the poor, the aged, 
the widow, the patient recently dis- 
charged from hospital with an incurable 
disease—the class of all others least able 
to bear an additional burden ; and the 
elections regularly recur every half-year. 
In November, 1868, there were 307 
candidates for the Hospital for Incu- 
rables at Putney, many of whom had 
undergone this ordeal from ten to sixteen 
times. In November, 1871, there were 
298 candidates, several of whom had 
been beaten at seventeen, eighteen, or 
nineteen half-yearly elections. On the 
former occasion 40, and on the latter 
only 20, candidates were elected. No. 3 
on the list of the United Kingdom 
Beneficent Association was seventy-six 
years old, and this was her twenty-sixth 
application. When these poor people 
are once drawn into the vortex of this 
multitudinous system of never-ending 
canvass and contested election, they 
must go on, time after time, until they 
either succeed or retire exhausted from 
the contest. The correspondence is full 
of lamentable instances of the expense, 
harassment, wear and tear of mind and 
body undergone by the candidates ; and 
of the widows, it is said that their 
“habits of steady work are broken up, 
and habits of idleness acquired, by the 
dissipation of going about begging for 
votes ;” andeven of intemperance through 
the mistaken kindness of people (several 
perhaps in the same morning) in giving 
a glass of wine ‘‘to the poor woman 





after her walk.” There are also hundreds 
of cases like that described in the follow- 
ing extract, in which distressed persons 
are altogether excluded by their inability 
to undertake a canvass:—“I know a 
very deserving case in which the patient, 
who is hopelessly and most painfully 
afflicted, has been wholly deterred from 
applying for assistance to the subscribers 
because of the great expense and trouble 
of canvassing—having no funds to spare 
for postage, printing, &c., and being too 
ill herself, and her mother too intirm, 
to incur the anxiety and fatigue of a 
canvass.” 

Even after they have obtained a ma- 
jority of the votes, these unhappy people 
are liable to have the fruit of their 
labours and sufferings taken from them 
at the last moment, by the manipulation 
of the elections which takes place at 
the half-yearly pollings at the London 
Tavern, with the knowledge and sanc- 
tion of the managing committees. 1 am 
not now speaking of votes which are 
begged from subscribers ostensibly for 
some of the worst cases on the list, and 
are then sold to the highest bidder, 
but of the exchanges which are per- 
mitted and defended, and of the pur- 
chase of fresh votes up to the actual 
declaration of the poll, which is encou- 
raged as a source of income to the chari- 
ties. Those who can attend to watch 
the poll, including the professional and 
fraudulent brokers, thus have a com- 
mand over the elections which makes 
the proxies of the provincial subscribers 
so much waste paper. How completely 
the management of these great institu- 
tions has fallen into the hands of a 
small knot of habitués, may be seen 
irom a circumstance which has recently 
occurred in connection with the British 
Home for Incurables. According to 
their rules, fifteen subscribers consti- 
tuted a General Meeting, and twenty a 
Special General Meeting ; but, “ having 
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found it rather inconvenient to get so 
large a number as twenty for a Special 
Meeting,” the chairman had the quorum 
reduced to fifteen, “the same as the 
other rule.” As a representation of the 
whole body of subscribers, these so-called 
“‘ general” meetings are a flagrant sham. 
The entire power is exercised by the 
self-constituted committees, and the sub- 
scribers’ meetings are merely a piece of 
machinery to register and give official 
sanction to their decisions. 

The great majority of the subscribers, 
who have some value for their time, and 
only desire to vote for the most deserv- 
ing candidates, are likewise in evil case. 
The long lists of candidates, each of 
whom is described under a few general 
heads, furnish no means of discriminat- 
ing ; and, meanwhile, written, printed, 
and persoual applications pour in from 
the candidates and their friends, as well 
as from the professional canvassers who 
are skilled in dressing up cases for their 
own interested purposes. A friend 
writes to me,—‘I had an aged relative 
who for forty years subscribed to this 
class of charities. All the year round 
he was deluged with letters, and twice 
every year he had the weary work of 
apportioning his votes. I used some- 
times to help him. He would read one, 
and when he came to the words ‘ family 
totally unprovided for’ would say, 
* How dreadful,’ and pass on to the next, 
which told the same story, and he was 
quite helpless amid the maze of stereo- 
typed misery. Then it would occur to 
him that a relation of his late wife had 
recommended one, or a governess of his 
daughter had mentioned another, or 
Lady Somebody Something had recom- 
mended another, so at last his score of 
votes was diluted among a large number, 
without any reference to merits, in a 
way which he felt to be unsatisfactory, 
but could not alter.” If a subscriber 
wishes himself to bring forward a case, 
he encounters an amount of labour and 
expense which I will not attempt to 
describe. ‘Since November we have 
sent 1,532 written (not lithographed) 
letters. In these we enclosed 723 post- 
cards for reply. A very influential 
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friend has issued 1,000 letters, and we 
have furnished the widow with 500 
stamped cards.” This was only the 
introductory proceeding of a new can- 
vass. Every mention at the Mansion- 
house meeting of this waste of time and 
money was met by derisive cheers. It 
was the old story of the boys and the 
frogs. ‘ Whatis fun to you is death to 
us.” The system has become so vast 
and complex that it can only be worked 
by persons who give up their whole 
time to it. 

And what end is gained by this pro- 
fuse expenditure of money, and of 
human time and effort more valuable 
than money, for merely getting in one 
object of charity rather than another, 
and that other, perhaps, needing it 
more than the one elected ? Great as the 
sacrifice is, there would be some com- 
pensation if it tended te bring to the 
front the most distressed cases. But 
the reverse is the fact. Whatever may 
be the claims of the candidates, their 
chance of success depends entirely upon 
the number, wealth, activity, influence, 
of their supporters. “The most in want 
are those who don’t succeed, for they 
are the friendless.” “The person hav- 
ing the highest and wealthiest friends 
is sure to obtain admission, to the detri- 
ment of more deserving cases.” The 
general result, therefore, is that the 
helpless and friendless are left in the 
lurch, while those who have powerful 
supporters, who could provide for them 
without the help of any charitable 
institution, have the best prospect of 
success. If a twentieth part of the 
same time and labour, and an infinitesi- 
mal proportion of the money, were 
employed in investigating the cases of 
the applicants, and selecting those which 
most deserved relief, more would be 
done to promote the cause of real 
charity, and with infinitely less waste 
and abuse, than is accomplished by all 
these canvasses and contested elections 
going on from one year’s end to another. 

Another result is that thousands of 
licensed beggars are created among high 
and low, and mendicant habits are pro- 
pagated throughout our community. 
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The Charity Organization Society was 
told at the meeting that it ought to 
“keep to its proper work of repressing 
mendicity.” But the suppression of 
mendicity is impossible while this 
system is maintained. The voting 
charities are vast begging machines, 
worked by all sorts of people for all 
sorts of purposes. The applications 
made are for votes, or money to buy 
votes, and to pay for advertising, print- 
ing, postage, and necessary subsistence 
and travelling expenses while canvass- 
ing. Many a poor woman has in this 
way contracted idle, unsettled, mendi- 
cant habits, which have stuck to her 
through life. It is a common practice 
to live by canvassing,—that is, to live 
by begging under pretence of canvass- 
ing, without any hope of polling more 
votes than will suffice to maintain a 
footing on the list of candidates. Worse 
still is the class of fraudulent brokers 
who solicit votes and money for “urgent 
cases,” and then sell the votes for some- 
thing less than the regulation price, and 
pocket the money. Some years ago one 
of these was convicted und punished, 
but it was well known that others con- 
tinued to ply the trade with impunity. 
As this development of the system has 
been denied, I will place the fact beyond 
doubt by quoting the following extract 
from a notice issued by the British 
Home for Incurables :— 


“The Board of Management beg to caution 
subscribers against sending money or voting 
papers to persons unknown to them who may 
solicit help for candidates. It is well ascer- 
tained that considerable sums of money, as 
well as voting papers, have been fraudulently 
obtained by persons who put themselves for- 
ward to assist candidates and promote their 
election. Candidates naturally are glad to 
accept such offers, and thus they unwittingly 
place themselves in the hands ot unprincipled 
persons, many of whom, under pretence of 
working for a candidate, issue to the sub- 
scribers most touching appeals for help in 
votes, and indirectly in money. In many 
cases they are successful ; and it is. needless 
to add that the candidates do not receive the 
money so obtained, and that the votes, when 
not filled in by the subscriber for the particular 
candidate, are sometimes sold or disposed of 
for the benefit of the canvasser. Those en- 
gaged in these practices work upon a regularly 
organized system, having many addresses and 
various names.” 
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The Dorrington case is a striking 
example of the manner in which this 
system acts as a training school of men- 
dicity. A man, well educated and with 
respectable connections, started his elder 
sister, wife of a medical practitioner in 
Australia, as a candidate for the Hospital 
for Incurables. His appeal was so artistic 
—her sufferings from an internal com- 
plaint prevented her from either sitting, 
standing, or lying down, and she usually 
supported herself by leaning upon a bar ! 
—that he not only brought her in at the 
head of the poll, but realized a consider- 
able sum besides, which was begged under 
pretence of buying votes and paying for 
printing and postage. When, however, 
the lady made her appearance at Putney 
she by no means answered to the de- 
scription which had been given of her, 
and in order to avoid scandal she was 
transferred to the out-pension. Dor- 
rington then circulated another appeal 
for subscriptions to buy surgical appli- 
ances for this “ unfortunate lady ;” and 
when he had made as much as he could 
out of her, he took up a younger sister 
whom he never produced, or named, or 
acknowledged any relationship with her, 
but described her as a distressed lady 
who had fallen into a semi-paralytic 
state from nursing a paralytic father and 
mother. This “case” yielded him a 
liberal income for several years, until he 
was prosecuted by the Charity Organi- 
zation Society and sentenced to six 
months’ hard labour. The “ distressed 
lady” was produced in court, and turned 
out to be a buxom, healthy woman who 
was living as housekeeper with a trades- 
man. 

There is a still more serious view of 
the subject. This vast system of cor- 
porate, deputed charity is fast swallow- 
ing up that private personal charity to 
which the double blessing, to him that 
gives and him that receives, specially 
appertains. Formerly old servants and 
dependents were pensioned, or otherwise 
provided for, by the families with which 
they were connected, but now the prac- 
tice is for the ladies of the family to 
send begging letters and circulars by 
the thousand to friends and strangers, 
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and whatever balance of votes is wanting 
is made good by purchase or exchange. 
By neglecting to inquire into the merits 
of individual cases the voting system 
swells our orphan and other institutions 
to inordinate proportions. Seeing the 
extension constantly proposed to be 
given to them, compared with their 
former moderate accommodation and 
more strict appropriation to really neces- 
sitous cases, a prevailing tendency may 
be recognized to transfer to public 
charity what properly belongs to private 
duty, and by the expectation of a pub- 
lic provision to relax the providence 
and self-restraint which are the safe- 
guards of domestic life. This is a 
species of communism which has grown 
upon us from unreflecting indulgence in 
our charitable instincts. Its pernicious 
influence is by no means confined to the 
lower classes. The easy terms upon 
which a charitable provision can be 
obtained for their families enter into 
the calculations of middle-class people 
of all sorts, and the subscribers to some 
of these charities enjoy the double satis- 
faction of relieving, not only widows, 
but themselves and their friends of 
natural responsibility. Connected with 
this is the question whether it is good 
for children, and especially for girls, to 
be herded together in vast asylums se- 
cluded from the rest of the world, or 
whether we should not rather aim at 
strengthening God’s own institution of 
the family, with all its sympathies, re- 
sponsibilities, and varied experience. 
At any rate, we see our way to the 
abolition of the voting system, which 
is the great incentive to the abnormal 
development of public, corporate, vicari- 
ous charity. 

The appropriate remedy for the cen- 
tral evil of the voting system is to 
substitute for canvassing—that is, for 
partial and imperfectly-informed advo- 
cacy—investigation of the comparative 
claims of the candidates by a responsible 
committee. There can be no real charity 
without knowing the facts of each case. 
To the subscribers (not merely those who 
are near enough to attend the annual 
meetings, but the whole body of the 
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subscribers, wherever they may reside) 
should be reserved the power of electing 
the committee and of nominating the 
candidates, 

To this it has been objected that 
committees are not to be trusted, and 
that the change would merely be from 
the evils of canvassing to those of 
patronage. This I entirely deny. When 
English gentlemen undertake a particu- 
lar duty, the instances are rare in which 
they do not discharge it to the best of 
their ability. Although the present 
committees are virtually self-elected, 
and they have not undertaken any 
special responsibility as between the 
different candidates, subscribers often 
intrust them with their votes. How 
much more will they be disposed to 
give their confidence to the managing 
committees when they shall be com- 
posed of ladies and gentlemen selected 
by large bodies of their countrymen ex- 
pressly on the ground of their being 
qualified for the discharge of a duty 
which is essentially ot a judicial charac- 
ter. Under these circumstances a seat 
on the Board of Management of one of 
our great metropolitan charities would 
be a social distinction to which real 
responsibility would be felt to attach. 
But, in truth, the evils of patronage 
have nearly become a thing of the past. 
Naval, military, and civil appointments 
are now made with a prevailing view to 
the public interest, and there is not 
much to be said even against Municipal 
Corporations and Boards of Guardians 
in this respect. I do not think so ill of 
those who are interested in charitable 
institutions as to believe that they will 
be the sole exception. If they are 
placed in like circumstances with the 
rest of their countrymen, they will act 
as they do. 

The only other objection commonly 
urged is that, by advertising the charity 
and promoting the purchase of votes, 
canvassing brings in money which would 
be lost if the practice were abolished. 
To this there are several answers. 

The money got by canvassing is ob- 
tained at the cost of great loss and suffer- 


ing to the candidates, and of great waste , 
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of time and means of charitable people, 
and we must not do evil that good may 
come. Our object is to benefit the 
candidates, not to injure them. 

If some persons subscribe for the plea- 
sure of voting, many more are deterred 
by the annoyance they suffer from can- 
vassers, and by the grave disapprobation 
with which they regard the voting system. 
The ‘latter are probably already the 
majority, and now that public attention 
has been directed to the subject, opinion 
is rapidly advancing in that direction. 

There would also be a clear addition, 
if voting were abolished, of an entirely 
new set of subscribers, whose position 
may be illustrated by an example. “An 
artisan, who had been in good circum- 
stances, but had met with misfortunes, 
died penniless, leaving a widow and two 
daughters, the eldest of whom, about 
eleven or twelve years old, was an idiot. 
She could not be left at all alone, as she 
constantly fell into the fire. It seemed 
to me (the writer is my own brother) 
that this was a very fitting case fur such 
an institution as Earlswood. But the 
attempt to get an admission was impos- 
sible. It was simple exclusion. ‘he 
voting system annihilates the very end 
for which an institution exists. What 
a comfort it would be if a committee 
for sifting such cases existed, and how 
gladly would one give towards their 
support! 1 believe that if only we could 
feel that, on a comparison of cases by a 
working committee, the most fitting were 
selected, people’s hearts would be opened 
throughout the country, and the original 
purposes of such institutions would be 
restored,” 

Many also are deterred from sub- 
scribing because it has been dis- 
covered that the money expended in 
canvassing and buying votes would be 
employed more fur the benefit of the 
candidates if it were given direct to 
them. The evil has thus begun to work 
its own cure, for the voters have become 
so numerous that any possible advantage 
to be obtained from the charities caunot 
compensate for the labour and expense 
of cauvassing. “More than five yeais 
ago,” a lady writes from Birmingham, 
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“T and many other friends of Mary 
Sadler had her name put down as a 
candidate. The number of letters 
written to différent subscribers caused 
an amount of trouble and expense which 
it is not easy to calculate. During this 
time not more than 500 votes were 
gained in her favour, whereas some of 
the successfil candidates had 1,800; 
representing 900/. Ata moderate and 
sate interest this sum would “bting in 
45/. a year; and if the candidate died 
the interest and principal would remain 
to the poor friends of the deceased. This 
would be the happy result if the money 
were given in a direct way to the candi- 
date, but given through the expensive 
organization of the Huspital for Incur- 
ables, the benefit dwindles down to 20/: 
a year, and the candidate may dié soon 
and then leaves nothing for the poor 
relations. There seems to me to be 
something monstrous in this waste of the 
money of the subscribers ; and so much 
has the accompanying labour disgusted 
many of the friends of Mary Sadler 
that they have determined to withdraw 
their subscriptions to the hospital in 
order to give it to her direct without 
further’ trouble or disappointment.” 
And ‘a gentleman writes fronr the same 
place,—* I have resolved to withdraw 
my subscription from all societies whése 
mode of admission is by the canvassing 
process. After endeavouring for many 
years, at heavy cost, to get Mary Sadler 
on the Incurables out-relief, I have ar- 
ranged to get her a pension among 
friends. The subscriptions, instead of 
being sent to London, are sent to me. 
1 have already received more than 
enough to give the pension for the first 
year, and not a shilling of expense or 
trouble to myself or anxiety to the poor 
candidate.” 

If the expense incurred in canvassing 
for admission to any given institution 
were added to the cost of the establish- 
ment, and the whole amount were 
divided by the number of beneficiaries 
actually admitted, the result would be 
such a reductio ad absurdum that the 
system could not be maintained. 

But even supposing less money were 
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obtained for the institutions in the event 
of the proposed change being made, 
more real charity would be done. At 
present there is not even a pretence of 
an investigation and comparison of 
claims, in consequence of which many 
undeserving candidates are admitted ; a 
larger number are elected, who, although 
deserving, have relations or friends on 
whom they have a prior claim; and 
perhaps a larger number still are alto- 
gether excluded because they cannot 
bear the expense and labour of a can- 
vass. Every way, therefore, the cause 
of charity would be advanced by the 
proposed change. The unworthy would 
be excluded; urgent destitute cases, 
which have neither friends nor money, 
would be admitted ; and those who have 
friends would be provided for by them. 
We should thus arrive at a far larger 
sum of genuine charity than is attained 
according to the present arrangement. 
The reintegration of the natural relations 
which have been so seriously interfered 
with by the practice of providing for 
old servants and other dependents in 
these institutions would alone be pro- 
lific of many blessed effects. And, what- 
ever might be the benefits of the arrange- 
ment, they would be obtained at a tri- 
fling cost. We know, from our experi- 
ence in the Charity Organization Society, 
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that the certainty of investigation has a 
strong tendency to sift off questionable 
cases, and that a scrutiny can be con- 
ducted by responsible agents according 
to fixed rules without danger of abuse. 

The saving of the enormous aggregate 
of money, time, and labour, now wasted 
upon several thousand contested elections, 
regularly recurring twice a year, and 
upon the canvassing which never ceases 
during the intermediate periods, would 
alone be a great public benefit ; but it 
must not be supposed that this saving 
would be lost to the cause of charity. 
These sacrifices are made in the interest 
of particular persons, and under an im- 
proved state of things they would still 
be made in their interest, but with a 
much better effect. According to the 
circumstances of the different cases, the 
benefactors would either themselves pro- 
vide for the distressed persons, or would 
subscribe to public institutions in order 
to obtain a provision for them, Nay, 
their contributions are likely to be more 
liberal, and other new benefactors are 
likely to come forward in proportion as 
it is felt that every case of real distress 
will be dealt with according to its merits, 
and that the funds will be applied in a 
direct manner to the relief of human 
suffering. 

Cuarves TREVELYAN. 
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IV. 


Tue position of the young unmarried 
women of the lower orders in Spain 
next claims our attention. Certainly 
the contrast between the perfect free- 
dom of the daughter of the family in 
England, and the seclusion and strict- 
ness under which her Spanish sisters’ 
days are passed, is a very striking fea- 
ture in the domestic arrangements of 
the interior. In the lower walks of life 
the Spanish maiden is absolutely a pri- 
soner—the prisoner of her madre, or her 
“tia,” or aunt—until a kind Providence 
gives her a husband. No Spanish 
maiden, however poor, or however 
low her rank, can ever walk alone in 
the street, even for a few paces: if she 
do so her character is gone. She can- 
not go out to service unless her madre 
or tia be in the same service ; and hence 
all the “ criadas,” or maid-servants, are 
widows who are allowed to have their 
children in their master’s house, under 
their own eye ; or unmarried over forty. 
The Spanish maiden has her choice of 
only two walks of life, until married life 
and a husband’s protection becomes her 
own. Up to the time of her marriage 
she may either, if her father and mother 
be alive, go to a tailor’s shop each 
day, returning at night, thus earning a 
few pence a day, and learning a trade. 
She is escorted thither and homewards 
by her mother, whose tottering steps 
and grey hair often contrast strangely 
with the upright carriage and stately 
walk of the daughter by her side. 
While at work during the day she is 
under the care of the.“ maestro,” or 
master tailor, who sits among his bevy 
of fair maidens at the open door, and 
superintends their work. All the 
“tailoring ” is done in this way. You 
first of all buy the amount of cloth you 
need at a linen-draper’s; it is then 
taken to the tailor’s house, and he takes 
your measure, and reports upon the 
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amount and fitness of the cloth, and sets 
his maidens to work. A good Spanish 
servant, if you get a tailor to cut the 
cloth, will thus, at odd hours, make a 
capital suit of clothes. If the Spanish 
maidens, however, have a mother who is 
a widow, or who has no settled home 
with her husband, and is for this cause 
obliged to go out to service to earn her 
bread, the maiden will probably be with 
her mother, and, receiving little or no 
wages, take an idle share in the house- 
hold duties, and receive each evening— 
of course in her madre’s presence—the 
visits of her lover. Most of these girls 
have their lover, who, after his day’s 
work is over, saunters idly, cigarillo in 
hand, into the kitchen which contains 
his Isidra, Maria, or Isabel—for these 
girls have very fine names—and per- 
forms his courting. The mother’s watch- 
ful eye and ear are ever open, and the 
mother herself ever at hand. As to 
saying a single word, or, at least, having 
a walk or a good English “ chat ” alone, 
the young couple never even dream of 
such a thing. To so great an extent is 
this system of motherly surveillance 
carried, that should you call the muther 
away for a few minutes, she will not 
leave the young couple alone, but will 
order the young man to go out for some 
trifling article, or call the daughter to 
her side, that they may not have a pri- 
vate talk. 

This seems strange, unnatural, and un- 
needed. The mother, during this period, 
treats her daughter quite like a child. 
If she does wrong—no matter though 
she be on the very eve of marriage— 
the mother administers a sound beating 
with her fists, and sometimes even a 
sound kicking. ‘“ Upon my word,” said 
a pretty Spanish maiden thus situated, 
to me, “I really begin to think my 
mother is a bad old woman for beating 
me so.” The Spanish mother has no 
idea of trusting her daughters ; nor do 
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they ever attempt the least religious or 
moral culture. ‘Their system is to pre- 
vent avy impropriety simply by exter- 
nal precautions. And I must say that 
the majority of poor girls, when led to 
the altar, would present a marked con- 
trast in purity to an equal number of 
our English agricultural labourers’ 
daughters. In Spain the daughter's 
pay is the mother’s highest pride. 

other and daughter, though constantly 
quarrelling, and even coming to blows, 
are very fond of each other; and the 
old woman, when they go out shopping 
together, will carry the heavy basket, or 
cesta, under the burning sun, that she 
may not spoil her daughter's queenly 
walk: her dull eye, too, will grow moist 
with a tear, and her worn face will kindle 
with absolute softness and sweetness if 
an English sefior express his admiration 
of her child’s magnificent hair, or flash- 
ing black eyes. ‘The poor old mother, 
too, will save and save: she will deny 
herself her morsel of “carne,” or meat, 
and her little “ copa” of wine, on feast- 
days (and these poor creatures’ luxuries 
are few indeed at best) that she may 
buy a ring or ear-rings of gold, to grace 
her daughter at the “ Feria,” and shame 
her rivals. 

The moment, however, that the 
daughter is married all this is at an 
end. The mother, to use a vulgar, but 
very expressive phrase, “washes her 
hands of” hercare. From the moment 
of the completion of the marriage cere- 
mony, the mother declines all responsi- 
bility, seldom goes to her daughter’s 
house, and treats her almost as a 
stranger. 

Among the higher classes, although 
different in kind, the treatment of the 
young unmarried maiden is almost as 
strict. She, too, like her humbler 
sister, can never have the privilege of 
seeing her lover in private, and very 
rarely indeed, if ever, is he admitted 
into the sala where she is sitting. He 
may contrive to get a few minutes’ chat 
with her through the barred windows of 
her sala ; but when a Spaniard leads his 
wife from the altar, he knows no more 
of her character, attainments, and dis- 


position, than does the priest who 
marries them, and perhaps not so much. 
Happiness under such circumstances can 
hardly be expected as a rule, and yet the 
married life of the Spaniard, if not 
brilliantly happy, seems at least calmly 
peaceful. The pleasures of husband and 
wife lie in different directions, and each 
leaves the other free to follow out and 
enjoy them, as he or she best can. They 
are not much together again, and in 
sunny Spain there is no fireside gather- 
ing—indeed, there are no fire-places, 
only “braseros” of charcoal—to bring 
husband and wife together in sustained 
intercourse. There's a very striking law 
in Spain, the very existence of which 
proves better than any words of mine, 
the strictness with which the Spanish 
maiden is guarded, and the absolute 
authority of her parents. 1ts provisos 
are these: Should a Spanish lad and 
lassie become attached to one another, 
and the parents absolutely forbid the 
match, and refuse their daughter liberty 
and permission to marry, the lover has 
his remedy at law. He has but to make 
a statement of the facts on paper, and 
deposit it, signed and attested, with the 
alcalde, or mayor of the township in 
which the lady’s parents dwell. The 
alcalde then makes an order, giving the 
young man the right of free entry into 
the house in question within a certain 
number of days, for the purpose of woo- 
ing and carrying off his idol. The 
parents dare not interfere with the office 
of the alcalde, and the lady is taken to 
her lover’s arms. From that moment 
he, and he alone, is bound to provide 
for her: by his own act and deed she 
has become his property. Cases have 
happened where the parents’ judgment 
has been proved, by the bitter experience 
of their unhappy child, to have been 
the best: the would-be husband having 
turned out to be a seducer. But thte law 
comes upon him with all its force, and 
he is bound to maintain her, in every 
way, as a wife, under pain of punish- 
ment. The whole Spanish law on the 
question of bastardy is very stringent, 
and bears severely—and deservedly so— 
on the man. 
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Vv. 

Ix seeking to present a general and 
impartial outline of Spanish life in 
the interior, I promised to give some 
estimate of the Spanish character. The 
first thing you wil] notice as a leading 
characteristic is its exceeding passionate- 
ness. Whether this may be due in any 
measure to the fiery sun of their climate 
or no, I cannot say. Many thoughtful 
men with whom I have conversed upon 
this subject believe that such is the case. 
But the fact remains. No race is so 
fiery as this. The rule with the Span- 
iards of the lower order is a word and a 
blow. It is, however, quite a mistake 
to suppose that the uneducated Spaniard 
is vindictive in nature—quite the reverse. 
His anger, soon up, is soon down again, 
and the insult under which he smarted 
forgotten, whether it has been avenged 
orno. The only safe way to deal with 
these men, when angry, is never to 
thwart, answer, argue with, or irri- 
tate them at the moment when 
their passion is boiling over. ‘“ Speak 
an angry Spaniard fair,” and very soon 
his anger will calm down, and he will 
become a rational being again. More 
than this—he will be willing and glad 
to acknowledge his fault, and shake 
hands and be on friendly terms again. 

A case in point here occurs to my 
mind. A friend of mine, while out 
riding, came suddenly, at a bend in the 
road, on two angry men, who were just 
in the act of drawing the knife upon 
one another. Contrary to the advice and 
entreaty of his companions, he sprang 
instantly from his horse, rushed in 
between them, separated, and expostu- 
lated with the combatants. The men, 
maddened with passion, deemed worth- 
less and an interference his arguments 
and entreaties. At last one of them let 
fall the fact that they (the duellists) were 
brothers. Instantly my friend made 
use, and good use of this point. “Sirs,” 
said he, ‘would you, who sucked the 
same mother’s breast, go down to the 
grave, one of you with a brother’s blood 
on your soul!” For a moment the 
men’s better feelings were aroused ; the 
younger brother drew back, and sheathed 
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his knife. ‘“ Right you are, sefior,” he 
said, “badly, shamefully, as my elder 
brother has treated me, I have no right 
to draw upon him; he is my brother, 
after all—my elder brother.” My friend 
took the young fellow’s arm, and walk- 
ing beside his horse led him slowly 
away from the scene of temptation. 
Homeward they went, talking about in- 
different matters, until at last they 
reached the “casa” of my friend. On 
entering it, this man (the younger com- 
batant) said, while the tears streamed 
down his brown wooden face, “ You are 
my friend. Thanks to God I lie down 
to-night with hands not wet with my ~ 
brother’s blood.” The men were miners, 
and of the lowest class of itinerant 
Spaniards, 

Again—and possibly as a natural 
consequence of these frequent and 
deadly crimes, committed with the ever- 
ready knife—the Spaniard’s utter dis- 
regard, utter recklessness about shedding 
man’s blood, comes in here as another 
marked feature of Spanish character. 
The Spaniard thinks nothing at all of 
the higher and deeper aspects of his 
crime ; he thinks nothing perhaps (1 
fear in too many cases it is so) because 
he has been taught nothing of the respon- 
sibility of sending his own soul or his 
neighbour's, without one moment's warn- 
ing, to its last account. True, he feels 
a certain remorse, and a certain terror of 
the law may cause himtotremble. But, 
if his crime be not found out, with the 
morning sun his remorse has passed 
away. The brother's blood has dried 
upon the knife, and he can cut and eat 
his melon with the self-same blade with- 
out a pang, perhaps without a thought. 
And this disregard of human life does 
not entirely confine itself to the utterly 
ignorant classes. Like a vile infection, 
it spreads to those around. Two men, 
fighting in our streets, with revolver and 
knife, a: few weeks since, both fell mor- 
tally wounded. Of course not one of 
the ring of bystanders had lifted a hand 
to prevent so ghastly a termination of 
what, in its commencement, had been 
but a@ trivial quarrel. The bystanders, 
I grieve to say, never do interfere. The 
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two men were carried to the hospital ; 
and on speaking to one of the chief 
officers of justice about the affair, 
“Yes,” said he, lighting his cigarillo, 
“one is dead, and the other, I fancy, is 
just walking on the border-land.” With 
these words he quietly dismissed the 
subject. Another case, illustrating what 
I have said, here occurs to me. I 
went into a way-side venta with a 
friend, a Spanish gentleman, for a 
glass of the common rough red wine 
of the country, the Val de Peiias. Two 
men, words running high between them, 
entered soon afterwards : one drew his 
knife, with an oath. The hostess did 
not cease filling the copas of her cus- 
tomers. My friend, a really humane 
and good man, merely uttered the single 
word “ Knife!” and, drawing my arm 
through his own, dragged me out. 

Noticeably in warfare long-continued 
—if we are to believe what has been 
written—the mind gets used to deeds 
ot violence when so constantly presented 
to its view ; and so, I suppose, it is in 
the case I allude to. But it is abso- 
lutely shocking to see how callous the 
lower classes have become to these swift, 
tierce deeds of blood. 

“I wonder,” said an educated man to 
me the other day, “how many men will 
be stabbed at the Feria this year.” 

I think any comment of mine upon 
this speech would be wholly superfluous. 
There is one reflection that I cannot 
help making here—one question that 
constantly presents itself to my mind, 
when I see the fearfully low state of 
religious and moral culture to which 
the masses in this country have been 
suffered to become a prey—it is this, 
Who ts to blame for these things? Here 
is a country with undreamed of mineral 
wealth ; with vast resources of timber 
uncut and of land uncultivated ; with 
vineyards to the full as rich as those of 
sunpy France, and with a glowing 
climate ; yet her poor have no educa- 
tion, and nothing but huts to live in; 
her roads are mere tracks, all trace of 
which the winter storms carry away ; 
and, above all, not only mental, but 
religious culture is a stranger to the 


masses ; and who is to blame for these 
things ? 

The Spaniard, again, is a man full of 
courage. But it is courage of a certain 
and peculiar kind, and his courage is 
made up of paradoxes. He is reckless 
of his own life, and will fight with an 
adversary far his superior in skill. He 
is a daring horseman, and a still more 
daring driver. In the bull-ring, or per- 
sonal combat, he shines for courage and 
adroitness ; and yet, in some things, he 
is strangely timid. As a soldier, in the 
ranks, he has been proved not to be 
always very plucky, by the experience 
of past warfare. But 1 account for this 
upon this theory, that, being only semi- 
civilized, the Spaniard, like all semi bar- 
barians, cannot rely upen his comrades. 
These men do not, in trading or in fight- 
ing, loyally and fully ¢rust one another. 
Then, again, the “ presence” of a brave 
and yet unarmed man—his mere voice 
and presence—will awe two or three 
armed Spaniards, Again, in illness he 
is very timid; once the foe has fairly 
got him in its grip, the Spaniard gives 
up hope, and gives himself up to, as he 
calls it, “his fate.” 

So, then, his courage is made up of 
paradoxes, and I account for the fact in 
this way, that the nation is really only 
semi-civilized, and shares the character- 
istics of other semi-civilized peoples. 
Like them, the Spaniard knows no 
reliance on his comrades en masse; like 
them, he knows nothing of combination, 
as a secret of strength; like them, he 
has not the full and free and absolute 
trust in God as the Defender of the right. 

Yet, as a soldier, the Spaniard’s 
patience under privations is of no com- 
mon order, and his exceeding endurance 
of hunger, thirst, and nakedness, would 
put to shame the endurance of an Eng- 
lish infantry man. 

I pass on to two bright spots in 
Spanish character—sobriety, and the 
politeness of all classes. The Spaniard, 
however ignorant, has naturally the 
manners and the refined feeling of a 
gentleman. A rude speech, a laugh at 
a foreigner’s expense, would be voted 
simply indecent by him. Should an 
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Englishman so far forget himself as to 
become “drunk and incapable” in a 
Spanish town, I believe he would be 
politely carried home and his purse 
restored to his pocket. The Spaniard, 
again, is no drunkard ; as he himself 
says, “I know when I have had 
enough.” Rare as may be his oppor- 
tunities of getting stimulants, he would 
not pass the bounds of moderation when 
the opportunity of drinking at another’s 
expense is offered him. 

Then the Spaniard, again, is very 
contented. Ask him why he does not 
ask more wages, and he would often 
say “It is too much trouble,” but 
oftener still “I have enough.” He is 
not, certainly, a “saving man ;” on the 
contrary, most improvident. He reads 
the motto “The morrow shall take 
thought for the things of itself” in its 
wrong sense, and he acts upon it. 

In some other relations of life the 
Spaniard of the lower class does not 
shine. In a country where the very 
bread, the very existence of two out of 
every three men depends solely on “ his 
beast” one would expect to find many 
merciful men. But such is not the 
tule. The Spaniard never calls his 
mule or donkey by any pet name; he 
calls the one “Mulo” (mule), pro- 
nounced ‘‘ Moo----- lo!” and the 
other “ Boricco” (donkey), pronounced 
“ Bo----ruko!” You hear the omi- 
nous sound “Moolo,” and, instantly 
following it, a shower of blows and 
kicks, too often wholly undeserved. A 
bad-tempered mule or donkey-driver 
will actually, if his beast be obstinate, 
seize its ear and bite until the blood 
streams down. This disregard of the 
sufferings of the rest of the creation 
seems to be sucked in with their 
mother’s milk, for boys of seven and 
eight years old will stand at the corner 
of a street, where some poor donkey is 
tethered, and beat it mercilessly with 
an ashen staff, wielded with both 
hands, the passers-by never dreaming 
of interfering the while! So with the 
dog: he is beaten, not to correct and 
amend his faults, but simply to avenge 
the fault he has been guilty of. 
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The one pleasure, amounting to a 
passion, of all classes in this country is 
gambling of every sort. In the street, 
the cottage, the casino, the fair, are 
lotteries, pitch-farthing, cards, roulette- 


‘ tables, and every sort of gaming, to be 


found. 

So let me end. Passionate, but rarely 
revengeful ; careless of others’ lives, yet 
equally so of his own; more enduring 
and contented than courageous, as a 
soldier ; very generous of what he has ; 
sober, but not very chaste; polite and 
kind, but not very truthful ; cruel, and 
yet withal warm-hearted ; not patriotic, 
yet very fond of his country; proud, 
and yet ready to serve and help ;—the 
Spaniard has many noble qualities. 
But he needs education of heart and 
mind, moral as well as mental culture. 
That given him in greater abundance, 
he would be a noble friend and a by no 
means contemptible foe. 


VI. 


I must endeavour to bring to a close my 
chapter on the general view of Spanish 
life and character in the interior. I have 
sought to bring out vividly and impar- 
tially a true picture of Spanish life and 
manners, and to describe the state of 
some of these townships of the interior 
as it really is, I have taken you from the 
poor to the well-to-do: from the town 
to the country: from troubles to peace- 
fulness. Let me gather up some details 
that still remain to make my picture as 
clear as I can. 

Let me premise, that it is almost with 
a feeling of sadness—at any rate, of de- 
pression—that I begin these chapters ; 
for in them, to be truthful, I must 
give rather a gloomy background to 
the many bright traits in the charac- 
ter of these people, the reproduc- 
tion of which has given me sincere 
pleasure. It may be that, like the 


Spaniard himself, one is too prone, 
under these bright and cloudless skies, 
—where day after day reproduces itself 
only more bright and yet more bright 
than the last—to dwell upon the bright 
side, and forget what is equally true, 
yet far from bright or encouraging. 
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But, as our home poet has said, with 
touching simplicity,— 

** Shadow and shine is life, little Annic, flower 
and thorn ;” 

and one must walk at times through the 

shadow, and be content to grasp the 

thorn. 

I have not sufficiently dwelt upon the 
low, the very low state of morals among 
the higher classes ; and the ignorance, 
the rudeness, the semi-civilized state of 
the masses. Let me speak of the latter 
first, for with them I am most at home. 
Ill-fed, ill housed, ill-clothed, ill-taught, 
or rather untaught, and uncared for: a 
hopeless, objectless being, feeling no re- 
sponsibility for the present or the future. 
Such is the peasant of the interior, be 
he farm labourer, blacksmith, fruit- 
seller, water-carrier, gipsy, horse deuler, 
or what he may. He seems to be un- 
able to read, or write, or think, or love, 
or hope, or pray, or plan. With him 
there is no light. Into darkness, social, 
moral, religious, and intellectual, he is 
born as his heritage; in that darkness 
he spends, and in that darkness he is 
content to end his days. Come with 
me for a stroll—although unarmed a 
stroll is by no means a secure pleasure 
—into the campo, or wild country, and 
visit the hut of a friend of mine, a poor 
fruit-seller, and we will pass a few hours 
of one day with him. His little shanty 
stands alone near his dry; half-tilled 
garden; and you look in vain for a 
smiling village or a substantial farm, 
or country-house. His hut, let us 
call it “‘ shanty,” stands alone amid the 
thistles, its poverty its best protection. 
It is formed of three walls of rude, un- 
fashioned, unhewn stone, bound to- 
gether with no mortar. You must stoop 
low to enter it; it is roofed with reeds 
from the Guadalquivir, or with brush- 
wood from the steepes of the Sierra; 
its door is a hurdle, laced with green 
brushwood and rushes, from the neigh- 
bouring bosque (coppice). There is one 
rough settle in the dark room, and on 
it lie the two “ mantas,” the use of 
which 1 explained in a former letter. 
The floor is the earth and dust. Here is 


the mistress, a knife stuck in her girdle, 
You must not look for beauty, or tidi- 
ness in her wooden, mahogany-coloured 
face; and you wonder at her stride, 
like a man’s, and her muscled arms, and 
rough voice. Yet, remember, she has 
to work very hard; and the Spanish 
old woman (madre) of the lower class 
is always a masculine-looking hag. She 
has no chair, but courteously apologises 
for its absence, and throws down a 
“manta” on the fluor for you to sit on, 
Suddenly, you hear at your ear the cack- 
ling of hens, the crowing of a cock; 
she sees, with ready Spanish perception, 
that you are puzzled, and pushes aside, 
not the bed linen, but the brush-wood, 
and there, under the settle, is the 
“roost” full of poultry! ‘There, too, 
is her little jarra of water, ‘ agua clara,” 
and the provisions for the scanty 
“comia” (we drop the d in “ comida” 
in the interior)—the flat cake of coarse 
bread, and the melon, or the white 
grapes. She will tell you, with a 
womay’s tact (though it is not perhaps 
strictly true), “* We are all in the rough, 
for the winter rains are coming, and 
then we go to take a house ” (she means 
a quarter of a room) “in the town.” 
The little vineyard, or melon, or vege- 
table ground of this man is close to his 
house, and daily he takes his produce to 
the Plaza (market-square) of the adjoin- 
ing towns. Just now he is taking his 
siesta, rolled in his manta in this room, 
too indolent to move. At sun-down he 
trots behind his donkey, with its pan- 
niered sides well galled with “ melones” 
or grapes ; and we will follow him along 
the dusty track—we boast no roads— 
with his baggy canvas trousers, esparto- 
grass sandals, and huge knife stuck in 
in his faja. About ten o’clock he ar- 
rives in the street, which, running out 
of the market, serves fur stables for the 
beasts, and bedroom for the owners of 
these panniers of fruit. He loosens his 
pannier from his donkey's back, and lets 
the air get to the inside of the packet 
of fruit ; then, tethers his donkey to the 
side of the street, rolis himself up in his 
manta, lights his cigarillo, and falls fast 
asleep by his fruit. It is a strange sight 
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to pass about midnight along these 
streets adjoining the fruit market,—the 
rows of donkeys, the hundreds of sleep- 
ing forms, undistinguishable from the 
fruit and sacking, the fresh sickly damp 
smell of fruit hanging heavy on the air ; 
and just beyond the Plaza, with its 
every tent now lying on the ground 
covering the fruit, and a tiny oil lamp 
burning faintly to show where the stall 
and the stall-keeper and the fruit are, 
all lying under the rough tent like a lot 
of half-empty sacks. 

At 3.30 the market opens, and at four 
to five it is, in truth, a lively sight; 
from every house in the town comes a 
representative; and from every rich 
house a criada, her -basket on her arm, 
to buy fruit, bread, and game (for there 
is little beef or mutton killed in the 
summer months) for the day’s consump- 
tion. The little tents of the fruit ven- 
dors are of the most primitive and varied 
shapes, dirty canvas stuck in fantastic 
shapes upon one or more sticks ; under- 
neath their shade lie the heaps of glow- 
ing fruit, the red flame-coloured tomato, 
the red and yellow pomegranate, the 
purple fig, the yellow, or dark-green me- 
lon, the plum, the apple, and the grape, 
all in profuse abundance, all sold at the 
uniform rate of five farthings the pound ! 

The rich colours of the fruit, the 
chattering of those that buy and sell, 
the gaudy colours of dress of the people, 
with the tinkling of hundreds of 
mule and donkey bells, and the shouts 
of the muleteers, who can hardly pick 
their way through the eager throng, 
all together forms a scene for an 
artist’s pencil. I strolled down one 
day at five o’clock, when a column, 
2,000 strong, of General Pavia’s army 
had entered the town on the night pre- 
ceding, and the Plaza was thronged, 
and stripped of all its luscious stores ; 
but I shall never forget the sight: the 
uniforms of the soldiery, their shoeless 
sandalled feet, the bright fruit, and the 
fierce competition for it, in the early 
morning sunlight, formed a scene at 
ence busy and beautiful. 

Sunday, alas ! though the “Domingo” 
(Lord’s day), is the busiest day of all. 


Sunday, which brings rest to the tired 
millious in our own land, brings none 
to these. ‘True, the bells are clashing 
and clanging all the day, but save a few 
pious or frightened women, in many of 
these towns there is no congregation at 
all. On Sunday bricklayers build, car- 
penters rend, and shops drive a roaring 
trade. To a certain, but very small ex- 
tent, the “ feast days” make up fur the 
Sunday’s rest. Thus, a devout man 
will say to his employers, “To-day is 
the festival of the saint after whom I 
was christened,” and his holiday will 
at once be granted to him, and to some 
of his.chief friends, Then, he can pray 
or confess in the morning, and have a 
feast in the afternoon. 

Now for the closing scene in tho life 
of the Spanish poor. Ill health and old 
age must come at last, and bread cannot 
be won any longer. He has no work- 
house or “parish pay” to look to, and 
so .he must either beg his bread from 
door to door, as do many, or live on 
the grudging charity of relatives ; or, as 
is often the case, he must be content, 
for the term that remains to him, to be 
a “dependent ” of the master for whom 
he once worked, or of some charitable 
rich man. These masters, in the larger 
houses and “palacios” of the towns, 
are very kind to their old servants: at 
eight .or nine o'clock, you will be sur- 
prised by observing crowds of these 
poor, worn, ragged creatures sitting 
inside the court-yard, and round the 
outer doors of some of the great ones, 
waiting for alms and food. Often I 
have been thus most forcibly reminded 
of the Parable of the Great ‘Teacher, 
framed on this spectacle. Like the 
certain poor man, of whom He spoke, 
they are laid at the rich man’s gate ; 
like him, too, they desire only to eat 
of the crumbs which fall from his 
abundant table; there, too, you may 
often see the dogs—great, rough hounds 
kept for guards—passing up and down 
the string of sitting suppliants, and 
greeting with a lick or a kiss some old 
acquaintance ! 

Such, to its end, is the Spanish 
peasant’s life. And is not the picture 
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all too dull? No joys of education while 
away his time. I have never yet seen 
above three books read in the market, 
and they were hardly decent! No 
cottage home and peaceful village is his, 
where his weakening eyes may see his 
sons and daughters growing up around 
him. Hard, coarse fare, and hard lodging 
—this, without one ray of religious hope 
and light to lighten his darkness—is his 
hard and bitter lot. 

Would you follow him one step 
further? There is a little, walled-in 
spot of sandy, rocky ground, some two 
miles outside the town from which I 
write—it is the cimenterio, where at last 
his bones are laid in peace, waiting for 
the touch of that Magic Wand which 
one day is to make all things new. I 
entered that sacred ground, a few nights 
since, for the first time. Much as I 
had heard of the beauty of burial-yards 
abroad, I looked at least for decency and 
cleanliness. The first thing that struck 
me as I opened the gate, and took off 
my hat, was the sickly, putrid smell 
that well-nigh caused me to vomit. 
Close before me, on a rough-hewn and 
unlettered stone, stood two tiny coffins ; 
the lids (always of glass) were not 
screwed down. I pushed one aside, and 
there, beautiful even in death, were the 
rich tresses and pink cheeks of a child 
of some eight summers. The other was 
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the coffin of an infant. Both bodies 
were wrapped, as is customary here, in 
coloured silver-paper—for the clothes 
are burnt invariably, as they might be 
a temptation to some dishonest person 
to exhume the coffin from its shallow 
grave. Just then I looked down, and 
lo! the whole place was covered with 
human bones, lying on the surface. 
The evening breeze rose and fell, coming 
from the distant Sierra Morena, and 
wafted to my feet—it clung around my 
feet—a light, loose mass of long and 
tangled hair. Stooping down to look, 
I saw that there was plenty of it about ; 
on the gravestones, and around the dry 
thistles, which grew in abundance, it 
twined and clung. There was no grass, 
no turf—only sand, and rocks peeping 
out. This, then, was the end of life’s 
brief drama here: the rude end of a 
still ruder life! I saw no tombstones 
worthy of the name. I asked the old 
gravedigger, when would he bury the 
two little coffins? “ Manaiia” (to-morrow) 
he answered ; “ but the place is so full, 
I hardly know where to scrape a hole.” 

Just then, I heard the strains of mar- 
tial music coming near. A civil funeral 
came, heralded by its band ; and as the 
shades of evening fell, one more coffin 
was deposited on the rude blocks of 
stone, to wait until the morrow’s dawn. 


September 29, 1873. 


(To be continued.) 


THE OXFORD 


UNION. 


To the Editor of Macmittan’s Macazine. 


Srr,—In my article upon the Oxford Union in your October number, I attributed to the 
Lord Chancellor a proposal made in 1831, that the Society should subscribe to promote the 
return of anti-reform members of Parliament. This was an error which I regret, and which I 


desire your permission to correct and explain. 


In the Union minutes of that time we find “ Mr. Palmer, Trinity,”—.e. the present Lord 
Selborne—who, after gaining a Fellowship at Magdalen, becomes “ Mr. Palmer, Magdalen.” 
But there was another “ Mr. Palmer, Magdalen,” the Lord Chancellor’s brother, and (during 


part of their Union careers) contemporary. 


In the draft of my article I confounded the two in 


numerous instances ; these I subsequently discovered, and corrected, with the exception of the 
one in question, which I unfortunately omitted to verify. 


Epwakrp B. Nicuo.son. 





